

















Send for photos and prices 
of these Pierre Imans ladies’, 
men's and children's manne- 
quins. 


The Spring, 1937, Carrata original 
copyrighted creations of mannequins 
and forms are now ready. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Exclusive U.S.A. Representatives Pierre Imans 


CARRATA COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Display Models & Fixtures 
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West Seventh Street 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Improve Your Displays 
WITH THE 


BRISCHOGRAPH 
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You don’t have to be a trained artist to make 
PICTORIAL BACKGROUNDS for your show win- 
dows. Use the BRISCHOGRAPH enlarging pro- 
jector and make them yourself easily, quickly and 
at low cost. Now considered standard equipment 
in display studios everywhere. 

THREE SIZES—Each a marvelous value and a 
perfected machine that will project to desired size 
in natural colors the sketch you want to reproduce. 


vr... 10.00 
3/10 Model 


ae he of Five veuee $ 25.00 
De Luxe Model $100.00 


ye ee gl ane 
PAYS FOR ITSELF—Send today for new 
booklet—Dealers in all principal cities. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 
Established 1926 
3280 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





IBCOFOIL 


The NEW FOIL 
MOULDINGS 


We have enlarged our line to embrace the 
manufacture of a complete range of foil 
mouldings, in gold, silver and copper foil, 
both bright and satin finish. 


This will duplicate all of our chrome num- 
bers and also others to specification. 


Our new pyroxolin colors will make this 
the most comprehensive line of wood core 
mouldings manufactured anywhere. 





DEALERS SEND 
FOR DISCOUNTS 


CIRCULARS AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


BERLIN’S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 


100 inD'niw restores 100 









5 3 ceee $4.00 
606 y%,” c eee $5.00 
aon 1” ......$6.00 





The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Suppli 









309 V. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 


MORE EXHIBITS 
MORE EXHIBITORS 
BIGGER DISPLAYS 


All Previous Records 
Smashed! 


Effective booth 
decorations, con- 
vincing posters 
and displays are 

on the ‘‘must”’ list 

for the thousands 

of exhibitors who. 
will participate in 
coming exhibitions. Suc- 
cess in selling them depends , 

upon your knowledge of these events long 
enough in advance. 


The special DECEMBER issue of WORLD 
CONVENTION DATES will start you off 
with a record of 6,500 important coming 
events which are now definitely scheduled 
for future dates . . . additional lists will 
follow every month. This is the serv:ce that 
enables so many progressive display men an‘ 
booth builders to spot their ‘‘natural” six 
months to two years ahead of competition. 





The price is low—only $15 for an entire year. 
Write today for FREE sample copy. 


WORLD CONVENTION 


DATES 
330 W. 42nd St. New York City 


— 
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THE COVER 


—Used for the cover illustration this month is a 
window display created by L. A. McMullen, 
Eastern Outfitting Company, Portland, Ore., for 
the annual fall opening. Two massive columns 
at the sides of the window matched the symme- 
try of the flat platform in the center. The plastic 
Placques were backed with parchment, _illu- 
minated from behind by blue lights. Delphiniums 
and gold African marigolds formed the bouquet. 
The secondary color scheme was carried out to 
harmonize with the blue brocaded taffeta gowns. 
Four more of McMullen's displays are shown on 
pages 10 and I!I— 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


—Each January it is DISPLAY WORLD's privilege 
to present the Annual Display Review and fore- 
cast for the coming year. Filled with short dis- 
cussions by some of the leaders of this multi- 
faceted field, the Review is especially valuable 
because it indicates the trend of the industry. 
All angles of display will be covered in next 
month's issue, with illuminating statements from 
mnstallation services, na- 
and 


displaymen, retailers. 
advertisers, advertising agencies, 
display producers— 


tional 


1936 


—'"Any merchant who does not appreciate the 
value of retail display is certainly missing one 
of his best selling possibilities. We like to feel 
that display is equally important with advertising 
as helpful selling adjuncts. Properly planned dis- 
play which does not tend to make unduly promi- 
nent the background and display material, but 
uses it primarily to show properly the true value 
of the merchandise, is in our judgment a most 
important feature of our promotional activities.” 
Walter Sondheim, Hochschild, Kohn & Coz, 

Baltimore, Md.— . 














SILVESTRI 





announces 


That the manufacture and sale 
of the SILVESTRI line of dis- 
play decorations and special- 
ties, renowned for their dis- 
tinctive design and display 
adaptability, hereafter will be 
under his personal direction 
and supervision. 


This will restore the personal 
and courteous service upon 
which the Silvestri business was 
founded and which made pos- 
sible its growth to the largest 
concern of its kind in this 
country. 


There will no longer be a 
Silvestri Art SALES COR- 
PORATION. The Silvestri Art 
Manufacturing Company has 
taken over the entire functions 
of the sales department. Thus 
operating economies and lower 
costs of distribution will make 
possible lower prices which will 
be welcomed by the display 
field. 


The sales staff will be as fol- 
lows: Fred Furst will continue in 
his old territory; George Sil- 
vestri, the West Coast; Ned 
Silvestri, the East and South. 


Greetings 


To his many friends Ned Sil- 
vestri extends the season's 
greetings, with deep apprecia- 
tion for their patronage and 
courtesies. | 


SILVESTRI 


Art Manufacturing Co. 


1222 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ef AlPHenat VISION 
( @. and qQ > 


“YOUR DISPLAY” 


Scientists call it Peripheral Vision—that instinctive drawing of the eyes 
toward anything moving 90° either side of the direction one is looking. 




















New, low-cost and prac- e “ s A Motion Display de- 
tical Motion Units, plus signed along = scientific 
new ideas, will draw and practical lines costs 
many more customers no more—Motion effec- 
into a store. tively replaces ela'‘orate 


BOOK OF MOTION DISPLAYS iclicaslaan, 


“A properly designed Motion Dis- “A book which should prove a valuable refer- 
play will attract at least four times 


more attention than a very good ence and guide to displaymen, window display 
stationary display—and these fig- specialists and dealers and distributors gener- 
ures are conservative.” G, B. *x* * x 5 a 

Rymers, Display Manager, Liggett ally The first book of its kind ee 
pay written, the book contains hundreds of pic- 


tures of animated displays, together with 
details for constructing them. In addition 


Cloth Bound 


250 Pages there is a considerable section devoted to the 

250 Illustrations mechanical devices and electro-mechanical 

i units required to build Motion Displays. Here 

Size 81x11 is a discussion of balance and pendulum, of 

$5 00 Postage extra — Out. pendulum and plunger solenoids, of battery 

° side of U. S. A. $6.00 units, universal motors, of animators, flashers, 

We prepay postage when remittance rotary disks, turntables, flea-power motors 
accompanies order and the like.” Evectrical Merchandising. 


REEDER---MORTON PUBLICATIONS. INC. 


Suite 1340, 151 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


From \ 
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COROCRAFT 
PRODUCT 





The standard corrugated display 
material used by clever display- 


in ones and ADVERTISING 
@NEW LOWER PRICES By Our 


@NEW DESIGNS HOME STUDY 
@EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS METHOD 
FOR WINDOW and STORE DECORATION 


Write for complete information EASY PAYMENTS 


and new catalog 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 


















cd 
WINDOW ADVERTISING, Inc. 


National Sales Agents 
Room 702 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 















CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK -—when in need of 
: SRTLIN tie FANCY P APERS 


ON More Beautiful 
and Less Expen- plain, printed, corrugated, coated and all display ac 
sive than Hand _ cessories, address your inquiry to our new «<dress. 
NLIN Cut Letters. ss 
0! gy be Samples and Price List JOSEPH E. PODGOR Co., INC. 
Display & Sign Materials 618 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT aa 
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When Is Interior Display 
Not Really “Display?” 


The showroom of the newly remodeled 
store of Jonas Brothers, Denver, Colo., is 
paradoxical. Not a single display is visible, 
nor is one bit of merchandise to be seen 
as one enters. Yet, through the carefully 
developed atmosphere, no one can fail to 
realize after a few seconds that he or she is 
in the showroom of a very modern, exclusive 
fur salon. The effect is achieved through 
an ingenious use of “display” which is not 
display in its customary meaning. 

The. only thing which remotely resembles 
display, as it is usually thought of, is a 
mural by Allen True, internationally known 
artist. This painting, “The Water Hole,” 
extends along one entire wall. Animals of 
all descriptions are shown approaching a 
stream to drink. The mural is in a variety 
of beautiful colors which are further devel- 
oped in the rest of the room. 

Furs and skins are used to add to the 
atmosphere. Screens are backed with zebra 
skins. Cigarette boxes are covered with 
either zebra or leopard skin, while ash trays 
are made from the hooves of wild animals. 
The extensive use of wrought iron fixtures 
combines with the Spanish architecture to 
make the salon most impressive. 

Much emphasis is placed on the impor- 





tance of properly displaying furs to the cus- 
tomer in order to avoid confusion and 
indecision. When a customer enters the 
shop she is seated in one of the large chairs 
placed before a mirror. There are three of 
these individual sales spots, each provided 
with luxurious chairs, a crystal-clear mirror, 
and a light. Each lamp stand has two arms, 
and it is from these that the garments are 
hung. Only two or three articles are brought 
out at a time. This gives the customer 
greater privacy, and enables her to concen- 
trate on just the garments selected especially 
for her. 

The floor is covered with a neutral-toned 


—The interior of the fur salon of Jonas 
Brothers, Denver, Colo., is shown below at 
the left. 
the entire room is a display of much im- 


No “displays” are visible, yet 


pressiveness. The mural across the rear 

wall is by Allen True and is entitled ‘The 

Water Hole." At the right is the window 

display used in connection with Jonas 

Brothers' formal opening of their remod- 
eled shop— 
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Opening 





carpet which enhances the bright upholstery 
of the chairs, which are in various shades 
of raspberry, gold, green, and maroon. Some 
of the carved chairs are finished in tapestry. 

The lighting effect, although soft, brings 
out the true coloring of every object. The 
walls are of pale ivory, and the drapes over 
the doors are striped with red. 

Two fitting rooms can be seen at the end 
of the room shown in the photograph at the 
left. Alterations and fittings are made here, 
thus leaving the showroom clear for pros- 
pective buyers. A “men’s room” is located 
behind the main salon, and it is there that 
mounted specimens of big game are on dis- 
play as an example of the taxidermy art of 
Jonas Brothers. 

For the formal opening of the remodeled 
shop, the window display shown below was 
selected. The mannequin wore a logwood 
brown Alaska seal, representing the fur 
division of the company, while the spotted 
leopard brought attention to the taxidermy 
side of the business. The combination of the 
two made an interesting window display 
which caused quite a bit of comment. The 
girl and the leopard were also made the 
theme of the newspaper advertising which 
announced the reopening. 
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Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Mo., a 
short time ago announced the opening of an 
elaborate “Kitchen Clinic.” Having mer- 
chandised electrical appliances with more 
than usual success, it was decided that the 
time had come to increase profits and build 
store traffic by a merchandising promotion 
that would be sound in practice, but more 
comprehensive than had ever been tried 
before. Experienced in the possibilities of 
dollar profit and volume resulting from the 
handling of appliances, and convinced that 
the average housewife is primarily interested 
in her kitchen, Famous-Barr Company cast 
tradition to the winds and created what is 
proving to be one of the most unique pro- 
motions in the entire country. 

By this move they are capitalizing on the 
developments in industry which have re- 
sulted in the introduction of ranges, refriger- 
ators, and other appliances with almost 
human brains. The “Kitchen Clinic” is be- 
ing used to tell that story to the store’s 
customers. 

Plans for the opening of the clinic in- 
cluded previews for newspapers, magazines, 
and civic and social groups, with half-page 
announcement advertisements in the three 
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Display Has important Role 
In Appliance Promotion 


leading papers. A definite advertising sched- 
ule promoting the activity followed closely 
on the heels of the opening. 

The kitchen is located on the seventh 
floor, which is also the location of allied 
house and kitchen furnishing merchandise 
such as paints, varnishes, linoleum, cabinets, 
etc. At the extreme end of the floor, in a 
center location, Famous-Barr placed the 
opening to the Westinghouse equipped 
kitchen so that its electrical signs can be 
seen from practically every angle on the 
floor. 

The entrance has a modern treatment and 
a suggestion of the interior is received from 
the liberal use of color, glass, chromium 
trims, and lighting arrangements. 


—The entrance to Famous-Barr's elaborate 
"Kitchen Clinic." The entrance is handled 
in the modern manner, with a tasteful use 
of light, color, glass, and chromium. The 
"clinic not only provides an_ excellent 
spot for the display and demonstration 
of appliances, but is used for the actual 
solving of kitchen problems— 
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The kitchen itself is a room approximi tely 
25 by 40 feet. From the entrance, to the 
left, the actual kitchen display consist: of 
standard equipment, an electric range, (ish- 
washer, and refrigerator, with additional 
table appliances. These pieces of equip:nent 
have been placed in logical order and se- 
quence so the “work flow” will follow the 
same course as on a well-organized, mo:lern 
production line in a factory. The necessary 
cabinets have been supplemented with dis- 
play wells and windows so that small clec- 
trical appliances, utensils, and dishes may be 
shown to best advantage. 

The base cabinets have been designe: to 
give an unbroken work surface at the ac- 
cepted height of 36 inches, extending from 
one end of the display to the refrigerator at 
the other end. However, some compeisa- 
tions have been made for demonstration 
work and in place of regulation base cabi- 
nets with doors, display openings have been 
substituted. While there have been radical 
departures from accepted and proved kitchen 
planning maxims and theories, the element 
of display has been the regulating factor in 
the overali picture. The entire treatment of 
design, color, and physical location of the 
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—this attractive cocktail bar occupies one 

corner, in token of the trend to use the 

kitchen as a part of the space available 

for entertainment... The mural along one 

side of the “clinic” depicts three periods in 

domestic life, with especial reference to 
food preparation— 


equipment was made with the idea of mak- 
ing an impression. The kitchen was planned 
as « vehicle to carry to the housewife not 
onl: the story of equipment and arrange- 
meit, but also of color and the possibilities 
of the expression of individuality in her own 
kitchen. To gain this end, it was necessary 
to sacrifice some elements of accepted 
kitchen designing. 

At the extreme end of the room, facing the 
display kitchen, is a huge mural, depicting 
the progress of cooking in three different 
stages of civilization. The first treatment 
is that of the early cave-dweller, where a 
fire and only the crudest of working vessels 
were available. The next scene is that of 
the old Dutch kitchen where good cookery 
was the vogue. The third panel shows the 
modern method of preparing a meal in a 
completely equipped kitchen. This mural is 
done in full color on canvas. It is about 20 
feet long, covering the entire exposed width 
of the kitchen. 

A great deal of significance is attached to 
the fact and acceptance of the new order of 
entertainment in many homes, the result of 
prohibition. To allow for the custom of for- 
saking the living room for the kitchen, a 
small bar has been installed in the “Kitchen 
Clinic.” The bar has a clever light treat- 
ment and is complete in every sense of the 
word, being equipped with a counter surface 
and an adequate amount of shelf space. It 
is one of the radical departures from the 
“model” kitchen, but is suggestive of the 
opportunity for expression in the planned 
kitchen. 

On the side opposite from and facing the 
entrance is display space with inset covers 
for small pieces of equipment. This display 
space has been placed on a 4-inch elevation 
so the eauipment will be above the floor 
level for better visibility. On each side of 
the entrance, shadow-box cones have been 
located so that displays will be visible from 
within the kitchen or from the exterior, on 
the sales floor. 

Other features are a disappearing plan- 
ning-desk composed of writing surface, a 
French type telephone, and a built-in radio. 
When the desk is not in use it folds into the 
wall and conserves space. A glass case has 
also been installed at one end of the kitchen 
so that displays can be changed frequently, 
according to the topic of demonstration. 

The color treatment is vivid, modern, and 
thoroughly effective. The color scheme has 
been based on various shades of green, blue, 
peach, and yellow, with dashes of red for 
trimming. In addition to these colors a lib- 
eral use of chrome has been made, giving 
an over-all impression of brightness and 
gaiety. However, the handling of color was 
done with a definite purpose in mind—that 
of showing the possibility of expressing in- 
diviiuality in the kitchen through the injec- 
tion of color. White ranges, dishwashers, 
and refrigerators were selected as neutral 
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color agents to harmonize with the general 
effect. 

All of the lighting is indirect, not only to 
avoid glare but to give adequate and favor- 
able lighting for the color and display ar- 
rangement. 

The only ornamentation in the flooring, 
aside from color, is the insertion of a large 
circle “W” in the linoleum. 

Famous-Barr Company’s architect, I. E. 
Safier, has been successful in combining the 
features of kitchen planning with extra- 
ordinary display effects through color and 
lighting throughout the entire setup. Well 
known for his skillful use of color, Safier 
literally “went the whole way” in making 
the “clinic” attractive and impressive. 

Not only are demonstrations conducted in 
the kitchen, but it serves as a clinic for 
menus, kitchen planning, and operation of 
equipment; in fact, as a clearing house for 
problems of the housewives. The story of 
additional leisure and emancipation from 
long hours of tedious tasks in the kitchen 
has been received enthusiastically by women 
everywhere. 
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The Secret of Color Lighting 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


How well we can get to know any subject 
depends a good deal upon our method of 
approach. In the case of color lighting we 
need to know something of its theory. But 
more important, we should acquaint our- 
selves with its behavior in actual practice. 
The displayman who has found the use of 
colored light somewhat tricky at times, per- 
haps deceitful, is unfair if he condemns 


SHOWING LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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the practice itself. More than likely his 
knowledge of the subject is inadequate. But 
that should be no cause for abolishing the 
use of colored light in the show window. 
As our most flexible means of establishing 
color appeal, we should look upon color 
lighting as a friend. Learn its secret and it 
will not betray you. 

Let us first review briefly a few, simple 
fundamentals about light in general and we 
will see in color lighting a decorative me- 
dium with no end of possibilities. Its flex- 
ibility far surpasses that of pigment colors; 
it is far less troublesome, and infinitely more 


—The window shown in the sketch above is 
a veritable stage, with spotlights, footlights, 
and background lighting making possible 
elaborate color effects. A conventional 
type of stage switchboard with dimmers is 
used for control— 


—When footlights are not available, or 
when additional background lighting is de- 
sired, either in color or otherwise, cleverly 
concealed strip lights along the sides of the 
background may be installed, as shown by 
the photograph of a Lord & Taylor display. 
The directional nature of the lighting is both 
interesting and effective— 


entrancing in its possibilities of changing 
colors and light patterns than a painted 
background, which once dry must remain the 
same until painted again. 

Recall again the rainbow in the sky and 
you will picture its beautiful array of colors. 
Starting with the deep red, though this color 
is often invisible in the usual rainbow, its 
colors pass through orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and end with a deep violet. We know 
that this rainbow has been formed by the 
rays of the sun passing through the rain- 
drops. In effect, they are small prisms 
which break up the sunlight into its many 
colors simply because all light travels in 
waves of varying length. 

Conceiving light as a wave form is as easy 
to understand as our wave theory for radio 
reception. The only difference between a 
radio wave and a light wave is length, or 
the distance between two successive wave 
crests. In radio waves it may be miles. In 
light rays it may be less than the thinnest 
piece of tissue paper. The eye “tunes in” 
these rays just as our receiving sets tune in 
radio waves. 

For the same reason light varies in color. 
Red light has a different wave length than 
green light, and so on for the entire spec- 
trum or rainbow. In fact, that is why we 
ever see a rainbow at all. The usual sun- 
light, even though made up of all these 
colors, appears white to the eye, until the 


raindrop separates the various waves of dif- 
ferent velocities, thus forming the color. of 
the spectrum. 

Knowing light to be a wave form and that 
the white light of the sun consists of al! the 
colors in the rainbow even though the eye 
can not detect the difference, helps us to 
understand the laws of mixing colored light. 
In spite of all these theories of waves and 
wave lengths, however, we can combine red, 
blue, and green light in accordance with the 
laws of color mixing and get all colors, in- 
cluding white. 

There are two methods of color mixing: 
The additive and the subtractive. If a blue 
beam of light and a separate yellow beam 
are thrown upon a white background of a 
window, the overlapping portion will be 
white. These colors, therefore, are said to 
be complementary. In this, the additive 
method of color mixing, colored beams of 
light are combined and the tendency is al- 
ways to increase the actual footcandles of 
illumination on the background and to ap- 
proach white. 

Primary colors of the additive method are 
red, blue, green. Red and green lights com- 
bine to give yellow and all the intermediate 
shades. Red and blue give purple. Green 
and blue give blue-green. By mixing the 
three: red, blue, and green, in the right pro- 
portions, white light can be produced. 

In the subtractive method, colored light is 
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COLOR LIGHTING GUIDE 

Color +* Actual Color Apparent Color of| Color Actual Color Apparent Color of 
f Light of Objects Objects of Light of Objects Objects 

Red Black Purple-Black Green Black Greenish-Brown 

Red White Red Green White Green 

Red Red Redder Green Green More Brilliant 

Red Orange Redder Orange Green Red Brown 

Red Yellow Orange Green Orange Yellow 

Red Dark Green Red-Black Green Indigo Dull Green 

Red Light Green Reddish-Gray Green Violet Bluish Green-Brown 
Red Light Blue ‘Violet 

Red Violet Purpie 

Amber’ Black Brown-Black Blue Black Blue-Black 

Amber White Amber Blue White Blue 

Amber Orange Yellow-Orange Blue Blue More Vivid 

Amber Red Dark Orange Blue Red Violet 

Amber Yellow Light Amber Blue Orange Brown 

Amber Green Brown-Green Blue Yellow Green 

Amber Dark Blue Gray Blue Green Bluish Green 

Amber Light Blue Light Gray Blue Indigo Dark Blue Indigo 
Amber Violet Maroon Blue Violet Dark Blue Violet 
This table is one to keep handy, for it helps you to predict before-hand how the 
pigments in your backgrounds and merchandise will appear under colored light. 




















obtained by “subtracting” from white light 
by means of filters. If a beam of white light 
is passed through a yellow and blue filter, 
placed one behind the other, it appears as 
green on the white background. The ten- 
dency in this method of obtaining colored 
light is to reduce the amount of light on the 
background from what would have been ob- 
tained if unmolested. 

The three primaries for subtractive mixing 
are the exact complementaries of those for 
the additive method. These are blue-green, 
magenta, and amber. The subtractive pri- 
maries, therefore, are approximately the 
same as the primary colors (red, blue, and 
yellow) used in painting with pigments. In 
other words, colored pigments behave ac- 
cording to the laws of the subtractive method 
when mixed. This fact is important. Too 
often the displayman, so used to working in 
pigments, expects his colored lighting ef- 
fects to follow the same laws. Usually he 
will find that the results are in accordance 
with the laws of additive mixing. 

Do not expect to mix colored light as you 
do the pigments you use on the backgrounds 
But with present-day light sources and the 
many economical color filters readily avail- 
able, the problem of mixing red, blue, and 
green—the primary colors of the additive 
system—is really quite simple. 

In almost every city block you will find a 
frugal merchant who tries to kill two birds 
with one stone by combining his electrical 
advertising with the window lighting, using 
a neon sign to flood the window with a 


—Colored lamps on dimmers constantly 
changed the appearance of the transparent 
screen in the background and made this 
New York show window a positive force in 
compelling attention— 


—The sketch indicates the more unusual type 
of window lighting fixtures to give flexibility 
in the use of lighting for displays— 


sickly, red light. You are familiar with the 
result. It destroys all color in merchan- 
dise and background. Moreover, the mer- 
chandise is difficult to see because the abil- 
ity of the eye to distinguish detail is greatly 
reduced in light of this color. Such signs 
are excellent advertising in windows, but 
they certainly are the wrong way to illumi- 
nate merchandise on display. 

Among the special window lighting fix- 
tures on the market today are the new types 
which combine a neon gaseous tube with a 
mercury gaseous tube. They flood the win- 
dow with a “pinkish blue” light that inten- 
sifies the blues, purples, and red colors in 
the window. It does not entirely destroy 
the greens, although their brilliance is re- 
duced. This type of lighting fixture is espe- 
cially favored by florists at present and may 
be used to advantage. Their disadvantages 
are high initial cost and difficulty in control- 
ling the light to specific areas in the window. 

So much for gaseous lamps as a source 
of colored light in present-day windows. As 


new types of gaseous sources are developed 
they will undoubtedly grow in importance as 
a source of low-cost colored light. At pres- 
ent, however, they are more of a novelty 
than a practical means, and should not con- 
cern the displayman except in very special 
instances. 

The most economical and practical way to 
obtain colored light that can be controlled 
in windows is to filter it from Mazda 
lamps by means of glass or gelatin screens. 
White light is really composed of all the 
colors of the rainbow. Consequently, if a 
colored filter or screen is placed in front 
of a white light source, it will absorb all 
other colors except the one desired. To get 
red light, for example, white light is passed 
through a red filter. 

Glass, gelatin, and fabrics are some of 
the substances used for filters. For all 
practical purposes, gelatin is the most eco- 
nomical to use in show windows. The one 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Modern. Dramatized Display 
At Relatively Low Cost 


By FRED S$. ROLAND 
Leopold & Bigley, Altoona, Pa. 





In modern display work, the dramatized 
background has come to be of paramount 
importance, in many cases making or break- 
ing the display. But it is not easy to create 
attractive backgrounds of this type without 
considerable expense. There are thousands 
of displaymen who, like myself, have a lim- 
ited budget to work with, yet we have to 
“keep up with the rest of the parade,” so to 





speak. Here is one method I have worked 
out to produce modern dramatized window 
displays at a nominal cost. The system has 
proven highly successful for me. Perhaps 
an explanation will += helpful to others, 
especially at this time of the year when the 
question of cruise- and travel-wear is of 
much importance and this merchandise must 
be displayed to good advantage. 








First build two or three sets of panel 
frames in various widths to fit the back wall 
of your windows, using 1-inch-by-2-iach 
lumber fastened together with corrugated 
fasteners. The different sizes of the panels 
enable you to vary the arrangement of your 
displays and interchange separate panels to 
avoid any danger of monotony. Cover the 
frames with ordinary white sign muslin, in- 
cluding the edges, and fasten on the back of 
the frame. Then wet the entire surface with 
a very watery glue sizing. When this is dry 
it will shrink the sign muslin taut and pro- 
vide a smooth painting surface. Be sure 
that the frames are securely braced so that 
they do not warp when the muslin is being 
shrunk. 

In painting, either oil paint or cold water 
paint can be used. I much prefer cold water 
paint with “fixit” qualities, because it is 
more adaptable for quick changes. Ajter 
you select your color arrangement and coat 
out your panels, then the subject of your 
display must be gone over carefully. For 
example, you are going to arrange a presen- 
tation of “chalk line” pattern suits. You 
have selected for your subject a school room 
scene with a student drawing chalk lines on 
the black-board. By looking through the 
trade magazines and publications you are 
sure to find an illustration suitable for your 
purpose. Then using an enlargement pro- 
jector, you produce the illustration on the 
panel or panels you have selected for your 
focal point ef interest. The illustration is 
traced in outline with pencil or chalk lines. 
Then paint in the complete details, or paint 
the illustration while it is still projected on 
the panel. 

You next consider the side wing panels on 
which the selling copy and the descriptive 
style news is to be placed. The copy can be 
hand-lettered or you may use cut-out letters 
with equal effectiveness. 

After you have definitely decided on the 
arrangement of your panels, whether you use 
one or two wing panels, the joining or butt- 
ing together is comparatively simple. There 


—The upper display was created by Fred S. 
Roland, author of this article. The center 
piece is inset into the corrugated paper 
paper background, the joints being con- 
cealed by metal foil moulding. The inset is 
in two planes, a cut-out bell-boy being sil- 
houetted against a city's sky line— 


—At the left is an interior display by § 
Engle, F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbu: 
Ohio. The cruise-wear is shown on brightly 
colored mats against a background of co! 
umns encircled with bamboo display niche 
Painted palm leaves complete the scene— 
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are various metal foil mouldings as well as 
corrugated papers that can be used to con- 
ceal the joints and give a finished modern 
appearance to the entire setting. 

It is my opinion that with a set-up of this 
kind, the details worked out to meet the indi- 
vidual requirements, and with each display- 
man incorporating his own originality, a 
series of window display backgrounds can 
be arranged easily for each month of the 
year, or changes can be made as frequently 
as the individual store requires. All the 
materials necessary can be obtained locally 
without trouble, or from your display fixture 
firms. 

While I have only mentioned window dis- 
plays for men’s clothing, these same ideas 
can be applied to interior displays and to 
every line of commodities. 

The very fine work being done by display- 
men in the smaller cities and towns is evi- 
dence enough that this type of display does 
“click” and that in the future it will be 
heard from more than ever. 

Shown with this article are five displays 
which prove that windows and interiors can 
be dramatized at little cost. The first is 
one I used for men’s wear. It could be 
adapted with little revision into a presenta- 
tion for resort wear. Corrugated board, 
trimmed with wooden moulding, formed the 
background. The inset was a cutout in two 
planes with a bell-boy spotted against a 


—A display by Roland, for Palm Beach 
neck-wear, is shown at the top of this page. 
The fence was constructed of wall board, 
as was the cut-out figure of the "rail-bird"— 


—Armand C. Raining, Boyd's, St. Louis, Mo., 

designed the simple but very effective dis- 

play of six valets carrying a complete ward- 

robe for the well-dressed man. Correct 

shoes, shirts, and other accessories were 
shown before each suit— 


—Another display by Raining followed much 
tne same theme; that is, grouping related 
merchandise. The only display material 
used consisted of the sheet of wall board— 
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city’s sky line. Metal foil moulding was 
used to conceal the joining of the wall board 
and the line where the inset met the back- 
ground proper. 

The interior display of cruise wear was 
done by E. Engle, F. & R. Lazarus Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. Giant bamboo frames 
with painted tropical scenes were used 
around the columns in the background. The 
merchandise was shown on brightly colored 
mats. Painted palm leaves completed the 
arrangement. 

Another display we used at Leopold & 
Bigley’s is shown at the top of page 9, pro- 
moting Palm Beach neck-wear. Corrugated 
paper was again used for the background. 
The racing scene was done in full color on 
the center panel. Against the background 
was erected a rail fence made of wall board. 
The cut-out figure of a man was perched on 
the fence, which also held the display of 
cravats. 

Armand C. Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo., 


























































created the other displays shown. The first 
shows six wall board valets, each carrying 
a different type suit, thus illustrating what 
constitutes the wardrobe of a well-dressed 
man. The correct shirts, shoes, gloves, and 
other accessories were arranged before the 
suits with which they were designed to be 
worn. Aside from the cutting of the wall 
board and the slight amount of art work 
necessary, there was little money involved 
in this display. Yet it dramatized the mer- 
chandise in an unforgettable manner. 

Another adaptation of the same idea—that 
of showing related merchandise in groups 
as it would be worn—is illustrated by the 
photograph at the bottom of page 9. The 
only display “fixture” used is the slanting 
wall board and a card giving a tie-up with 
a forecast by a fashion authority. Such a 
display really sells merchandise and the cost 
for materials is nothing, since the wall board 
can be salvaged in its entirety. It was the 
idea behind the display which counted. 








“Fall Opening” and “Spring Opening” dis- 
plays are the two biggest assignments a 
Portland window displayman receives each 
year. Displays for these two occasions must 
tell the story and sell the merchandise, but 
in an entirely different manner than has been 
used before. Originality is more conspicu- 
ous at this time than at any other. Yet the 
merchandise must be kept of primary interest 
and the backgrounds must remain in the 
background. 

In preparing for a fall opening, I begin 
my file in May. Anything that will be of in- 
terest in settings, color schemes, individual 
ideas, or effects either seen or thought of, 
from that time on are jotted down and kept 
in the file. Actual work on the displays to 
be used is started two months before the date 
of the opening. Beginning preparations so 
early, I am set to go when the time comes. 
Very little is changed once backgrounds are 
started. 

The theme to be selected is the first and 
biggest problem. It must be entirely dif- 
ferent, must express the fashion trend or 
flatter it, and must be striking enough to 
hold attention on an occasion when com- 
petition is at its keenest. 

Next after theme, consideration is given 
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By L. A. McMULLEN 


Eastern Outfitting Company, Portland, Ore. 


to color and lighting. This angle depends 
to a large extent on the decision made as 
to the governing motif to be followed. Im- 
portant colors of the season are used as 
basic or trimming ideas. 

Selection of merchandise is third. It must 
correspond with the backgrounds and plan- 
ning for this is done far in advance, also. 
Fall opening window display plans are dis- 
cussed with the buyer before she goes into 
the market for autumn merchandise, so that 
the show pieces used conform with back- 
grounds in color and feeling. If the mer- 
chandise to be shown is formal, back- 
grounds must be formal. Discussion with 
the buyer gives both the display manager 
and the merchandiser opportunity to guar- 
antee a perfect “fit” between display and 
merchandise. 

In planning windows so iar in advance, I 
always include flowers as a detail. They 


—tLarge, curving columns with a small cen- 
ter platform served effectively to concen- 
trate attention on the single mannequin. 
The background was in ivory, the gown in 
black and silver; a bowl of bright red 
gladioluses gave a final touch of color— 





Detailed Planning Required 
For Fashion Event 


can tie-in the window with a novel dress 
color or style trend if an unusually attrac- 
tive piece of merchandise arrives at the ‘ast 
minute and is preferred to something already 
scheduled for the display. In the same man- 
ner, colored lights are an advantage in win- 
dows that must be planned long before they 
are used, because the colors can be decided 
at short notice, if necessary. 

Very little merchandise is shown at the 
openings. Each piece must be a distinctive 
declaration of the trend in color, fabric, and 
style. Fall and spring openings are pageants 
of style and their effectiveness as sales pro- 
motions depends entirely upon the story they 
tell. 

Keeping in mind that color in the back- 
ground must not overshadow _ costumes 
shown, this fall the Eastern Outfitting Com- 
pany chose ivory as the color scheme for its 
twelve windows. Blocks on the floor were 
done in a deep tone of tan. Grilles of plaster 
relief in ivory formed the main decorative 
feature. Round placques at either side had 
backing of parchment paper, illuminated 
with colored lights. These lights, as well as 
the flowers, were toned to harmonize with 
the costumes shown. 

Massive backgrounds were used. Any 
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—Graduated discs were slanted to give a 

complete view of every shoe in this small 

window at the end of an arcade. The 

drapes, dights, and flowers carried out the 
color theme of copper— 


—In the second display shown on this page, 

the left side of the window was built out 

to break the monotony of line. The small 

niche at the right held accessories. The 

colors of the gown were repeated in the 
bouquet— 


—The color theme for the men's wear dis- 

play was one of brown against an_ ivory 

tinted background. Suit, shoes, gloves, lug- 

gage—all were brown. Parchment-covered 

plaques were lighted from behind with am- 

ber lights. The flowers were amber colored, 
to add the final touch of harmony— 


displayman has only so many ideas and to 
create something very unusual he must go 
to the opposite extreme from what he usually 
chooses. These windows attracted more at- 
tention than any set up for several years. 

A keynote in every window was a large 
book opened to a page on which was in- 
scribed the word “Fall.” A huge bunch of 
golden grapes served as a bookmark. 

The window display shown on the cover of 
this month’s issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
used a secondary color of blue to meet the 
demand of the blue brocaded taffeta gowns. 
Two mighty columns were built at the 
sides of this corner window, of the same 
symmetry as the flat platform in the center. 
Delphiniums and gold African marigolds 
formed the bouquet. The placques were 
backed with blue lights. 

In the display shown on page 10, large 
curved columns with a small center plat- 
form set within made the window very effec- 
tive. Plastic figures added to the statuesque 
beauty of the gown shown. A large bowl 
of bright red gladioluses was in striking 
contrast to the ivory of the background and 
the black and silver of the gown. The island 
window offers a view of the main window of 
the series. 

At the top of page 11 is a view of a small 
end of the arcade window. The discs, of 
graduated size, were at an angle that per- 
mitted a full view of every shoe. Copper 
colored drapes and lights and a copper bowl 
of gladioluses repeated the color note. 

At the right center of page 11 is another 
of the fall opening displays we used this 
year. The left side of this window was built 
out to give a break in the line. A mirror 
and shelf decorate this section and a small 
niche, lighted, at the opposite side empha- 
sizes the accessory story for the formal gown 
of Persian print lame. Variegated ivy, 
bowls of gladioluses, and pompom dahlias 
pick up the colors in the gown. 

The men’s wear window display used a 
color theme of brown against the ivory 
background: brown suit, shoes, hats, gloves, 
bag, etc. Amber gladioluses and parchment- 
backed placques, lighted from behind with 
amber colored lights, completed the effect. 

The fall opening windows were left un- 
touched for one week. Good inquiry and 
sales resulted, adding proof to the fact that 
“high styled” window displays can actually 
sell merchandise and are not just a form 
of institutional advertising. 
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1937 Promotion Calendar 
Released by N. R. D. G. A. 

The sales promotion division, Thomas 
Robb, manager, of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association has released the 1937 re- 
tailer’s calendar and promotional guide. The 
guide contains an analysis of what is neces- 
sary in retail promotions for the coming 
year and a very valuable section of seven 
charts showing rank in volume and dollar 
profits of the seventy-six selling depart- 
ments in the average store, greatest periods 
of consumer demand, etc. Perhaps most 
important from the displayman’s standpoint 
is a comprehensive chart determining the 
departments deserving major promotional 
attention during each month of the year. 
This analysis is practically a year’s plan for 
window display activities. 

Copies of the guide may be obtained by 
non-members of the N. R. D. G. A. at $2.50 
each by writing the sales promotion divi- 
sion, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, 101 West Thirty-first street, New York 
City. 
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By W..G. MASON 
B. F. Dewees, Inc., Philadelphia 
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Bridal promotions, whether for June or 
December, have a natura! glamour which, 
more than any other factor, cause them to be 
peculiarly attractive to the shopper. It is a 
rare woman who will pass a bridal display 
without a second glance! The usual pro- 
cedure is for the feminine passersby to stop 
and gaze intently, either in reminiscence or 
anticipation. 

With the inherent appeal of the subject, 
the selling task is half done. But it remains 
for the displayman to add to the power of 
the window by enhancing the glamour of the 
presentation. 

When the spirit of the Christmas season 
is present, also, this is no difficult task. The 


traditional white of the wedding party can 
be enlivened with touches of green and red 
in the decorations, and with the usual at- 
tention to arrangement of the figures and 
accessories the display is complete. 

The upper photograph shows a display 
used at Dewees’ for the Christmas bride. 
The central figure stood on a curved plat- 
form before a white fireplace. On _ the 
mantel were placed red candles; between the 
holders was a picture of a bride. Tall white 
pedestals were set at the sides of the dis- 
play. The urns were filled with large sprays 
of holly. White velvet drapes were tied 
back with satin rope of the same color. The 
bride wore white satin, while the brides- 





maids were dressed in white taffeta. Their 
hats and muffs were made of red leaves to 
add a novel touch of color. A single group 
of accessories in the left foreground com- 
pleted the display. 

In the bridal window shown at the left, 
below, an all-white color scheme was carried 
out. The dress was of white satin, with a 
veil of tulle. Framing the doorway were 
two broad bands of silver paper, in turn 
bounded by chromium moulding. <A drape 
of white moire was enclosed by the silver 
paper. On either side of the mannequin 
were placed white pedestals with vases con- 
taining white calla lilies. The rug was of 
white fur. 

A bridal display of a different nature is 
shown below at the right. Tying in with 
Renaissance styles, the bridesmaids wore 
dark velvet gowns in red, purple, and green. 
The white fluted pillars were wound with 
spirals of gold leaves. In the right fore- 
ground was a simulation of an illuminated 
scroll from the Renaissance period, while on 
the background was hung a picture from the 
same era. 


—Touches of red and green added a note 

of color to the traditional white bridal cos- 

tume in the display for the Christmas bride 
shown above— 


—Below, at the right, is a display for the 

bride choosing the Renaissance period for 

her gown. The fluted pillars were wound 
with spirals of gold leaves— 
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The Dackage Ags An Aid 


To Impulse Sales 


By M. C. POLLOCK, Promotion Manager,* 


Du Pont Cellophane Company, New York City 


Cne of the theories of retail merchandis- 
ing concerns itself with selling the con- 
sunier as much as possible after first in- 
ducing her to come into the store. 

Directly tied up with this theory is the 
phenomena of impulse buying. I am going 
to iry and show how packaging stimulates 
and helps impulse purchases. 

Authorities divide buying into two general 
classification—planned and impulse. 

A woman goes to the store for the ex- 
press purpose of buying a winter coat. This, 
then, is a planned purchase. 

A man goes into the cigar store for a 
package of cigarettes. While waiting for 
change his eye falls on an appetizing bar of 
candy which he buys. This is called an 
impulse purchase. 

In the first instance, the consumer’s mind 
was made up before she left her home. In 
the second, no additional purchase was in- 
tended until display and eye-appeal brought 
it about. 

Our organization has been most curious 
to know just how many shoppers are impulse 
buyers, and what percentage of items are 
bought on impulse. Last year we conducted 
an extensive survey in grocery stores over a 
wide area. Our investigators were stationed 
in these stores and as each consumer fin- 
ished her buying she was asked these ques- 
tions: What items were on your original 
shopping list? What items did you buy in 
addition ? 

The results were interesting. Seventy-five 
per cent of the women bought one or more 
items on impulse. 

Twenty-four per cent of the purchases by 
the entire group of consumers were on 
impulse. 

Of all the items purchased on impulse, 66 
per cent were on display. 

And a large majority of those items most 
frequently displayed had exceptional eye 
appeal through color and design, or com- 
plete visibility of the product itself. 

These findings have proved so helpful in 
our work with food manufacturers and dis- 
tributing organizations that we felt a similar 
survey conducted in large department stores 
might prove interesting. Through the co- 
operation of a large New York store we 
have completed a similar survey on impulse 
buying in department stores. Pretty much 
the same technique was displayed as in the 
Previous survey. Customers were inter- 
viewed on the main floor after they finished 
shopping. 

The results: 62.3 per cent of the women 
bought one or more items on impulse; 42.1 


— 


“From an address given at the 1936 N. R. D. 
G. A. convention. 


per cent of all items purchased were im- 
pulse items; 73.6 per cent of all the items 
purchased on impulse were on display. 

Some of the items most frequently men- 
tioned as planned purchases were: yard 
goods, dresses, coats, hats, shoes, linens, fur- 
niture, china, corsets, lamps. 

Some of the most frequently mentioned 
impulse purchases were: lingerie, drugs and 
cosmetics, handkerchiefs, hosiery, hats, yard 
goods, gloves, handbags, linens, towels. 

Notice the slight difference: in general the 
planned purchases were those of a higher 
price. 

Here are a few of the outstanding reasons 
given for buying on impulse: 


1. Saw it on display..........75.12 per cent 
2. Reminded .20.06 per cent 
3. Sale . .. 7.54 per cent 
Se ee 
SA GNSRE ice Sea. .. 4.97 per cent 
6. Suggested by sales persons. .64 per cent 
7. Saw demonstration ..... .06 per cent 


Window displays, aisle displays, counter 
displays, suggestive selling, elevator cards— 
even escalators—all are factors entering into 
the stimulation of impulse purchases. Yet 
packaging, which is the closest link to the 
consumer, inasmuch as it is part of the 
product itself, is the most neglected. 

We are not experts on color. Design we 
leave to those better qualified. Type cer- 
tainly is an art in itself. But before getting 
into these refinements of packaging, we 
should establish fundamental reasons for 
getting into packaging at all. Let me enum- 
erate in terms of the retailer some of the 
things a package should do: 

1. It should establish brand identification 
and should imply quality standards. Inas- 
much as you are more interested in. private 
brands, let me say that in order successfully 
to build up a brand preference it certainly 
is necessary to maintain set standards of 
quality and workmanship. The package 
helps do this and through being committed 
by the specifications on it, a buyer is prac- 
tically forced to maintain quality. 

2. A package should enhance the appear- 
ance of the merchandise. Facial tissues and 
bias tape in themselves are not particularly 
good looking, but packages considerably im- 
prove their appearance. Here are some ex- 
amples of a fast developing trend in packag- 
ing ladies’ underwear, which ordinarily 
does not look so good on display. I feel 
that some transparent packages on the mar- 
ket today do not take full advantage of the 
color possibilities. This is important from 
the standpoint of remembrance value. 

3. A package should guarantee clean mer- 
chandise to the consumer. Merchandise, we 


know, has to be displayed to be sold, as was 
brought out very nicely in our survey; «but 
unfortunately no matter how good a store 
we keep, goods, particularly textiles, will 
get dirty. 

4. A package should help actually to sell 
the merchandise. A woman picks up some 
sheets. “Are these strong?” she asks the 
clerk. “Will they wear well? Are they 
big enough for a large double bed?” 

“Yes, madam, they are very serviceable 
and quite large;” a nice answer, but is it 
convincing? Stores are making long strides 
in teaching their sales people more about 
merchandise, but with the vast amount of 
goods in a store and the present personnel 
turnover this is a slow process. With new 
girls coming into departments and contin- 
gent sales people constantly being shifted 
to various departments, this takes on added 
importance. Even if a girl never saw a 
sheet before, the package tells her the story. 

5. In addition to this, packaging can help 
step up the unit sales: (a) By combining 
similar items into multiple packages. (b) By 
combining related items into combination 
packages, such as the familiar bath ensemble 
where you are getting a unit sale of $7.50 
instead of, let’s say, $5.50. 

There are other things packages can do 
such as to facilitate store-wide promotion 
and simplify stock keeping. 

6. Last, but not least, a package can cre- 
ate a gift atmosphere. It can make gift 
items out of staple merchandise. 

In my work over the past five years, I 
have had an opportunity to talk to hundreds 
of department store buyers and merchandise 
managers. This experience has been unique, 
I believe, because we went beyond the limits 
of departments or merchandise divisions— 
hosiery buyers, shirt buyers, domestics, in- 
fants’ wear, home furnishings—all over the 
store in an effort to get reactions to pack- 
aging. 

One thing that stands out to me is the 
average buyer’s worship of the great “gods” 
mark-up and price. Call it an obsession if 
you wish, but cold figures have so taken 
hold of some buyers that anything that in- 
terferes with their present set-up is auto- 
matically out. It’s no good. 

These buyers pay 90 cents for some article 
to sell for $1.50. They will pay the sales 
person’s salary, their window display ex- 
pense, the cost of escalators, and the cost 
of advertising to help move the item—be- 
cause these factors do not have a direct 
relation to mark-up. But put ™% cent on 
the cost for packaging and the fun begins. 

On some items, particularly those sub- 

[Continued on page 32] 
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The Use of Motion 


Nearly everyone recognizes the value of 
motion in display. The difficulties presented 
by motion, however, have kept the use of it 
down to a small fraction of its possibilities. 

The most important requirement for a 
motion display is that it move. Displaymen 
are so accustomed to selecting the cheapest 
materials which fill requirements that it is 
second nature to use an eighth-inch rod 
where a quarter-inch rod would be prefer- 
able, even where price is a minor consider- 
ation. The consequence is that after a short 
period of successful operation, a great many 
cleverly designed but poorly built motion 
displays break down and cease to move. 
The best motion display is the least expen- 
sive in the long run. 

Even when the best of design, workman- 
ship, and materials have been employed, un- 
foreseen complications are almost sure to 
arise in the field. One display was oper- 
ated continuously for months in the East 
with entire success; but when installed in 
the West, an unusual light necessary for the 
display was found to attract such a quantity 
of one species of insect, which was found 
extensively in that locality, that the moving 
parts were gummed up and it was impossible 
to operate the display. -The only solution is 
to test and retest, and then retest again 
over as long a period as possible and under 
conditions as close as possible to the actual 
environment in which the display will finally 
be used. 

A factor of safety of seven may be ample 
for a bridge or tunnel, but no one is likely 
to go poking around a bridge to find out 
what makes it work. It requires effort to 
make a display curiosity- and fool-proof. 


Set a aR 


RA GSES. 








In Display 


By RUSSELL WERTZ, President, 


New Jersey Display Service, Inc., Newark 


After all precautions have been taken, any 
machine will, in time, cease to run properly. 
It is therefore important that service cost 
be considered as a very important factor in 
the use of a motion display. 

While the displayman usually falls down 
on the engineering of the display, the engi- 
neer is likely to neglect the selling punch 
of the display itself. It is not enough to 
demonstrate a miracle of engineering. A 
selling display must secure attention, arouse 
interest, stimulate desire, and create action, 
just like any other advertising or educa- 
tional medium. A great many scientific dis- 
plays, though beautifully machined and con- 
structed, still sadly disregard the most com- 
mon laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

Motion is a superlative attention-getter, 
but too many displays have made use of 
motion which draws attention away from 
the merchandise or idea to be sold, rather 
than toward the merchandise or idea. 

The three rules for a successful motion 
display are: first, don’t try to use cheap 
motion; second, don’t be in a hurry; third, 
don't expect the. advantages of motion to 
overcome the faults of an otherwise poorly 
constructed advertisement. 

On this page are shown two examples of 
modern motion displays. The one for Arc- 
turus tubes is especially interesting, the hand 
continually replacing the radio tube. On the 
following page are eight other typical mo- 
tion displays, each with attractive action. 

Designed and constructed by the Kalasign 
Company, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., the dis- 
play for Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
shows moving cut-out automobiles and a 
Mayflower van. The unit was beautifully 
done in silk screen process. Space was left 
for the local representative’s name on the 
small “billboard” in the foreground. 

The unit for the Packard radio was de- 
signed and constructed by Display Products 
Company, Detroit, Mich., one being made 
for each Packard auto dealer. A motor, at 
8 r. p. m., rotates a transparent disc, behind 
which is a light, so that the lighted “dial’’ 
is continually in motion. 

Another radio display, this time for Gru- 
now, was designed and built by the H. J. 
Gilman Company, Chicago. Two thousand 
of these displays were made, using the silk 
screen process. <A transparent globe, in 
which a lamp bulb is used, rotates. A flasher 
causes the effect of twinkling stars. 


—Two examples of modern motion displays 

are shown on this page, supplemented by an 

additional group on the page following. 

These displays are illustrative of the fact 

that national advertisers are coming to real- 

ize the potentialities of motion equipment in 
their promotional efforts— 


ARC TIBHS 





The Pilot Radio Company designed the 
unit used for its products. A light in the 
back shines through the port holes, while 
a rocking mechanism attached to the ship 
causes it to have a most realistic ship mo- 
tion. 

The Dependable Printing Company, New 
York, N. Y., designed and made the Masury 
paint display. The superstructure was done 
in silk screen process, made in two pieces 
shipped direct with the turntable so that 
the task of setting up the display by the 
dealer was made easy. Four gallon cans 
were set on the four quarters of the turn- 
table, thus exhibiting the product as well 
as putting over the sales message. 

The Kalasign Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
designed and built the display for the Gen- 
eral tire, a unit going to each General 
dealer. A motor rotates a wheel with spokes, 
the shadow of which falls on the tissue 
paper tire and gives it the appearance of 
revolving. 

The display for Zenith radio was_ the 
product of W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
About 2,500 were produced in silk screen. 
Four displays were in the series, number one 
being shown here. The disc slowly rotates 
with a sales message showing through the 
opening in the front panel. The motor and 
mounting rack in the rear are removable s0 
that they may be used for the other displays 
in the series. 

The Dr. West unit was designed and 
made by Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 
Chicago, Ill. The motor rotates a_ glass 
cylinder, with wavy cast lines, to simulate 
running water. The speed was 75 r p. ™ 
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Modern Motion Displays 


MMUMNRCW 


ALL WAVE RADIO 


INSTANT TELEDIAL TUNING 
TONE TESTED RESONATOR 
PARABOLIC CASINET DESIGN 
QUAL AUDIO CHANNEL 
SUPER HI-FIDELITY 


—The displays shown on 


FULL RANGE COLORFUL FONE 
TRUE ALL-WAVE RECEPTION 
AUTOMATIC ANTENNA TUNING — 
ALL METAL TUBES 

TRIPLE SPEAKERS 
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QUICKER 
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this page were animated with Speedway Manufacturing Company mechanisms— 
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Advertising and Display 


The long uphill fight the profession of 
display has been having in its struggle for 
recognition is finally ending in success. Not 
that the fight itself has ended, but at least 
the opponents are on more or less even foot- 
ing. The point has been reached where every 
merchant, whether he be producer, whole- 
saler, or retailer, now realizes the value and 
the necessity for better displays. 

Probably the most striking examples of 
progress may be seen in the various shows 
and exhibits being held throughout the coun- 
try this year. 

These individual exhibits are at once prac- 
tical, substantial, and beautiful. In addition 
to these qualifications the design and fabri- 
cation of the displays are really comparable 
to architectural constructions. They are 
almost invariably made in such a manner 
that at least some portion or portions may 
be used in later displays. This naturally 
cuts display costs in proportion. 

And speaking of values, the 1936 Philadel- 
phia Electric and Radio Show had a total 
attendance of 115,000 persons. That means 
115,000 persons passing and repassing with 
the express purpose of examining the ex- 
hibits. 

Of course the value of displays varies ac- 
cording to the design, but even a plain 
background for a 20-foot booth can be con- 
structed and installed for $50 or less. 

Breaking this down, you have direct con- 
tact advertising with some 2,300 potential 
customers for the price of one single dollar. 
And when I say potential customers, I mean 
just that. Only people who are directly 
interested attend these specific shows or 
exhibitions. 

Compare that cost, then, with newspaper 
advertising. A fair average cost of news- 
paper advertising could be set at about 21 
cents a line or $498 per page, for a single 
day’s run. If we say for sake of argument 
that the newspaper has a circulation of 100,- 
000 and one person at least reads that ad in 
every paper (and we'll say the ad is only 
one-quarter page) it still costs approximately 
four times as much or $1 for every 800 per- 
sons in order to bring the ad to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Add to this the fact that in a display the 
public has the chance to come in actual con- 
tact with the mefchandise; that the display 
itself by reason of its size can not be over- 
looked; the beauty of color and three dimen- 
sions which the ads can not give. As these 
facts are realized the point is driven home 
with increasing force that displays—good, 
colorful and intelligent displays—are not 
only helpful but necessary. 

John Smith sells sqgup. He buys space in 
one of the shows or exhibits and puts in a 
beautiful display. James Jones, who also 


sells soup, finds it. necessary, in order that 
Smith does not contact too many prospective 
customers, to put in a similarly striking dis- 


By W. GILBERT BROWN 


Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia 


play of his products. White also sees the 

point and so it goes. It is not only keeping 

up with the Jones’ but stepping ahead of the 
' Jones’ that is the aim of the competitors. 

And so goes display, continually building 
and expanding. A display is potent. It is 
an actuality that is inescapable. 

Of course when a comparison is made in 
advertising values consideration must be 
given to monetary appropriations. I do not 
mean in any sense of the word to condemn 
other forms of advertising. It is this that I 
contend: dollar for dollar, display advertis- 
ing is by far the most effective medium of 
advertising yet produced. 

Take envelope stuffers, for instance. Since 
the cost question is so variable here we will 
consider mainly the life of the ad. First 
the copy, layout, and art work cost much 
more than a display sketch. If the ad is 
used as a bill enclosure it is almost invari- 
ably consigned to the waste basket because 
of the fact that all attention is centered 
directly upon an unwelcome article and the 
enclosure there only means added cost from 
that particular concern. If it is direct mail 
it is consigned to one person. A busy man 
usually has no time for a mail ad and tosses 
it away, often without even opening it. 
Occasionally it passes on to another mem- 
ber of the family or concern who may or 
may not be interested. If he is, he may 
read it and then the piece has done its work. 
If not it is again tossed toward the waste 
basket. Direct mail can be successful only 
through mass attack. That means repeti- 
tion in waves which in time either wears 
down the recipient’s resistance or forms a 
barrier of annoyance, in which case each 
wave only serves to pile up more and more 
“sales resistance. 

Magazine ads, when cost is considered, are 
somewhat breathtaking. Costing thousands 
of dollars in some cases for single issues, 
they must have behind them enormous ap- 
propriations. A like amount spent in display 
advertising would enable a concern to flood 
the country with contact advertising—point- 
of-sale advertising that would be inescapable 
—that would be staple, visible manifesta- 
tions of the producer’s art. 

Radio, the latest medium for advertising, 
of course reaches untold numbers of people. 
But radio has already become commonplace. 
People accept it as matter of fact and for 
the most part either run it continuously and 
listen subconsciously or turn off the adver- 
tising and listen only to the programs. 
Sponsors in time identify themselves with 
the entertainment rather than with their 
products. Custom dulls the edges of the 
senses. 

Displays, costing small fractions of radio 
programs, when placed at strategic points 
never become commonplace, for the simple 
reason that they can be changed at reason- 
able intervals. 


Here again, for a sum of money compar- 
able to that spent on one single nicht’s 
broadcast, displays could be placed through- 
out the territory covered by the broadcast- 
ing station. Displays that would last no: an 
hour but for several weeks and would curry 
a continual message to every beholder. 

And so I say again our modernized ancient 
profession has shed its cloak of stagnation 
and has become a vital, moving, forceful, 
necessary factor of modern business. A fac- 
tor in which the displayman becomes the 
architect and artist, and the sponsor becomes 
a patron of what is fast becoming one of the 
finer industrial arts. 





Western Clock Company 
Announces Winners 


Forty-four firms, in four divisions, have 
been awarded prizes in the display contest 
conducted by Western Clock Company dur- 
ing the week of September 19. Prizes were 
as follows, in each division: first, $50; sec- 
ond, $25; third, $10, and fourth to eleventh, 
$5 each. For the jewelry division the first 
five awards were made respectively, to E. 
Hertzberg Jewelry Company, San Antonio, 
Texas; Louis Daiches, Breckenridge, Texas, 
Sam N. Miller, display manager; Benjamin 
& Co. Wellston, Ohio; Von’s, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

In the section devoted to independent drug 
stores, Hall’s Drug Store, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
won first. Max J. Blythe installed the dis- 
play. Other winners weré Leo’s Normal 
Pharmacy, Oakland, Calif., Leo Baum; Bear 
Drug Company, Shawnee, Okla.; Butts Drug 
Store, Albuquerque, N. M., Pope Claiborne. 

Winners in the hardware division were 
Swank Hardware Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
Ralph Williams; Vonnegut Hardware Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., G. B. Loomis; M. 
S. Young & Co., Allentown, Pa., I. C. Ger- 
nert; Sauer’s Hardware Store, Memphis, 
Tenn., L. E. Summerton. 

For the final division, that of chain and 
department stores, the awards were to The 
Owl Drug Company, Sacramento, Calif., J. 
Meyer; Jones Store, Kansas City, Mo., C. L. 
Roesch; Peoples Drug Store No. 38, Wash- 
ington, D. C., R. L. Watson; Whitthorne & 
Swan, Oakland, Calif., Oscar Knifsund. . 





Combination Announces 
Attractive Signs 

Combination Products Company, 64 West 
Twenty-third street, New York City, has an- 
nounced a very attractive line of signs in 
which modernistic catalin letters arc used 
on polished blue plate glass mirror. The 
letters are %4 inch thick. The mirror glass 
has heavy, wide bevelled edges and _ large 
rounded corners. Combination Produ: ts has 
already reported a ready acceptance »y the 
trade for the new sign. 
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Ned Silvestri Resumes 
Sales Supervision 

Ned Silvestri, Silvestri Art Manufacturing 
Company, 1222 W. Madison street, Chicago, 
has announced that the manufacture and sale 
of the Silvestri line of display decorations 
and specialties will hereafter be under his 
personal direction and supervision. There 
will no longer be a Silvestri Art Sales Cor- 
poration, which for the past several months 
has attended to the sales end of the business. 
The Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company 
has taken over the entire functions of the 
sale. department. The resulting operating 
economies and lowered costs of distribution 
will make possible lower prices. 

The sales staff will be as follows: 
Furst will continue in his 
George Silvestri will handle 
territory, and Ned Silvestri 
sales in the East and South. 


Fred 
old territory; 
the west coast 
will attend to 





Haecker Becomes Manager 
Of Ward's Display 

Following the appointment of R. P. Bygel 
to the post of assistant regional manager at 
Kansas City, Mo., Carl V. Haecker has been 
placed in charge of retail display at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago. Haecker, well 
known in the display field, has been with 
Ward’s for the past eight years. 

Assisting Haecker are Jack Schellberg, 
former field supervisor in the display section, 
who has charge of interior departmental dis- 
plays, and John Orr, also a former field 
supervisor. Orr has been placed in the posi- 
tion of window display assistant. As noted 
above, R. P. Bygel, who served as display 
manager for several months, has been trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City territory. 





Installation Services 
Release Literature 

Two very interesting pieces of direct mail 
have just been issued by Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., and Associates, New York City, 
and the Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago. The literature for the former describes 
in concise detail the function of the organi- 
zation and the advantages it offers the 
national advertiser who uses window display. 
The Fisher mailing piece gives a summary 
of the Chicago market and the efficient way 
in which it is covered by the Fisher service. 


l. A. D. M. To Announce 
1936 Convention Results 

The International Association of Display 
Men, it is said, will soon announce the fol- 
lowing figures as the financial report on the 
1936 convention held in Cincinnati: Total re- 
ceipts, $11,965.08; total expenditures, $8,298.- 
63 ; net profit, $3,666.45. 








E. P. Weaver Joins 
London Art 

E. P. Weaver, formerly with the Combina- 
tion Products Company, New York City, has 
joined the London Art Display Company of 
the same city, according to an announcement 
made by E. L. Warner of London Art. 


L. L. Wilkins Wins 
Contest 

L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., won first prize for 
his store in a recent window display con- 
test conducted by the city’s Advertising Club. 
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INTEGRITY 


is a vital factor in window display 
installation service. 


The 142 Associate Offices of Win- 


dow Advertising, Inc., are all 
responsible window installation 
companies, adequately financed 


and all carry protective insurance. 
An enviable reputation for integ- 
rity has been acquired in the eight 
years they have worked together. 


Our service is used by over 300 
national advertisers, representing 
over 56% of the country’s window 
installation business. 


For list of our 142 Associate 
Offices, covering 5,886 cities and 
towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISING INC. 
AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Ave. 560 W. Lake St. 
New York Chicago 





FOP, LOWCOST 8 SALES RESULTS. 











WHY Kling-Tite? It's the modern way 
to install backgrounds, tack posters, fasten 
merchandise, etc. 


USE it! Saves time. Saves steps. Saves 
labor. Saves materials. Does neater, 
faster tacking. Used by majority of dis- 
play and sign men. 
HAMMERS 010 longer fulfill new-dey 
needs — but Kling-Tite, the one-hand 
tacker, does. Easily portable. Self-con- 
tained. Automatic. 
Ask for Folder. 


A.L-HANSEN MFG.CO. 


Y Kling-Tite Ja 5041 B-Coh-tal\yielele MN — 
% CHICAGO, ILL 


























Start 


figures in your bankbook. 
you see be the Red of PLASTIC-RITE Wax. 
Green, Black, or the 15 other colors we make to make more money for you. 
out how to do third-dimension lettering directly upon any material. 
Learn all about the PLASTIC-RITE PEN. No cost 


. but what an opportunity! 


It’s fast. It’s permanent. 


or obligation . . 





Use the 


New Year right... with the new 


PLASTIC-RITE ... the PEN for 1937 PROFITS!, 


Put raised characters on your signs, and raised 


Let the only red color 
Combine it with Gold, Silver, 
Find 


It’s easy. 


Act now. 


ADVERTISING PLASTICS, Inc. 


480 LEXINGTON AVE. 
, : 


NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISING PLASTICS, Inc., Dept. D-12. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Your PLASTIC-RITE PEN sounds good to me. Send full details. 


PLASTIC-RITE PEN 
FOR 1937 PROFITS 
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*“Blow=Ups” For Display 
and Decoration 


There is nothing quite so realistic as a 
photograph, except the actual scene or object 
viewed at first hand. Consequently, when a 
photograph is enlarged, or “blown-up,” and 
used as part of a display it gives a natural 
setting which is hard to duplicate by any 
other method. The merchandise immediately 
takes on a part of the glamour of the scene; 
its use is pointed out in a pleasing manner; 
it is shown as a part of a unit, rather than 
alone. 

The blow-up has another advantage in dis- 
play work. Used with the proper attention 
to perspective, the display takes on still 
more realism; mannequins blend with their 
background so that the entire display seems 
to come to life. 

This is exemplified by the photograph at 
the bottom of the page. The display, of par- 
ticular interest now that the cruise season 
is at hand, was used by Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, to advertise winter vacation 
sportswear. The blow-up of a tropical har- 
bor is so clear and distinct that one almost 
expects to see the waves and boats in motion. 
The enlargement was mono-colored in green. 

The display at the top of the next page 
shows a window created by Harry Swenson, 


By E. E. ZUEGEL 
Kaufmann & Fabry Company, Chicago 


display manager, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, who has made a fine art 
of utility window displays. Swenson is a 
photograph enthusiast and uses a great num- 
ber of dynamic blow-ups in his work. This 
particular display brings home in no uncer- 
iain fashion the story of the convenience and 
cleanliness of gas heat. There is an imme- 
diate tie-up in the mind of the passerby be- 
tween the gas burner in the foreground and 
the domestic scene at the rear. Cut-out 
palms and other tropical plants carry out 
the idea of carefree warmth. 

But the use of blow-ups is not confined to 
the window. They have an especial value in 
interior display. For example, consider the 
effect of photo-mural winter scenes in a ski 
shop: the apparel is presented in an environ- 
ment strongly suggestive of the use to which 
the merchandise will be put. It becomes easy 
for the customer to visualize herself in simi- 


—This enlargement of a tropical harbor 
made an excellent background for the dis- 
play of winter vacation sportswear by 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. The 


blow-up was mono-colored in green— 


lar natural surroundings.” The way to sales 
is made smooth. Or for travel wear, p!ioto- 
murals of ships, trains, or planes are lcgical 
tie-ups. For college apparel, the merchan- 
dise can be spotlighted before scenes from 
the different universities nearby. 

Getting away for a moment from the use 
of blow-ups in display work, they have an- 
other function as decorative pieces which 
many retail stores use to good advantage. For 
instance, the William H. Block Company, In- 
dianapolis, in their ladies’ grille, has the entire 
room banded with the repetitive photo-mural 
pattern of a cherry orchard in full blossom. 
While this mural is in one color, it could 
easily and economically be done in natural 
tints. Another instance of the use of blow- 
ups is shown by the final photograph of 
upper Michigan avenue at night. The mural 
has been made into a screen for the offices 
of Ross & Browne, Chicago. 

The size of some photo-murals is aston- 
ishing. For example, the largest single piece 
of photographic paper ever used on one 
single assignment was coated for our firm 
not long ago and used in the production of 
a series of photo-murals which decorated the 
exhibit of the White Motor Company at the 
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—Above is shown an excellont utilities win- 
dow display by Harry Swenson, Peoples Gas, 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago— 


Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland. The 
paper was 40 inches wide by 750 feet long, 
and weighed about 500 pounds. There were 
twelve panels in the White photo-mural, 
each of them 8% by 19 feet. The panels 
were enlarged from pencil designs by Count 
Alexis de Sakhnoffsky. The purpose in using 
a single piece of paper for the murals was 
to obtain an absolute uniformity in density 
and tone. After being developed in the usual 
photographic black and white, the individual 
sections of the mural were toned to a rich 
red-brown with gold. They were carefully 
mounted on individual panels, eight panels 
to one mural. These were matched and in- 
stalled upon the walls of the exhibit in such 
a manner that they could be reclaimed and 
used elsewhere at the close of the exposition. 
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"Gemerald" Letters 
Introduced 

Novel interchangeable “Gemerald” letters 
have been introduced by the London Art 
Display Company, New York City. The let- 


ters, 24% inches high, are of cast catalin 
and are available in colors and black and 
white, either opaaue or translucent. The 


letters have especially designed “feet” that 
fit into a track in the base, where they are 
held by a patent locking device. The letters 
can be used without the “feet,” if desired, 
for backgrounds. Bases to match or contrast 
with the letters are furnished in 9-, 12- and 
18-inch lengths; longer sections are made 
with the aid of a special coupling device. 


—Still another use of the blow-up. A night 

view of upper Michigan avenue, Chicago, 

has been enlarged and serves as a screen in 
the offices of Ross & Browne— 
























‘THE PUNCH 


that packed ‘em in!” 


@ Who were the “champ” fighters? They were 
boys who were fast. Boys who whipped a 
crushing punch over like a streak of lightning. 
Men who combined power with scientifically 
directed motion. Those were the boys who 
“packed ‘em int’ 


@ And that is the way to pack them in in busi- 
ness. Scientifically direct people's attention to 
your show windows by putting your display in 
motion with ‘Revolving Merchandiser’’ or 
“Showmaster:’ 







REVOLVING MERCHANDISER. Simple. No mo- 
ters, brushes, gears or belts. Carrying capacity 
—50 pounds. Inexpensive—$10.50 for A.C. 
model; a few cents more for D.C. 


SHOWMASTER. Built for heavy duty. Will 
carry up to 150 lbs. 


Inquire about these business-getters--and the 
Pendulum Power Unit that animates figures, 
products, letters, etc. 


@ Write for descriptive literature. 


“Motion Sells More Goods 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


27 RYERSON ST ,BROOKLYN.N.Y 
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““Let?’s Look At Ihe Record==" 


By J. T. JACKSON 


Erlanger Dry Goods Company, Canton, Ohio 
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! CHILDREN SHOULD BE SEEN AND NOT HURT! 


(Editor’s note: Some time ago, learning 
that J. T. Jackson was planning a window 
featuring ABC material, we asked him to 
keep a detailed record of the planning and 
construction of the display from start to 
finish. Here is his complete report.) 

First we took into consideration the basic 
idea around which the display would finally 
be built. Every display depends for its 
success on the thoroughness with which it is 
planned and the care with which these 
plans are executed. 

But also a display depends on the basic 
idea behind it. How dramatic is it? How 
much attraction value has it? To what ex- 
tent does it interest our customers? All of 
these auestions must be answered correctly 
before the preliminary idea can be accepted 
for actual development. 

In making plans for our annual ABC 
“back-to-school” display we had the good 
fortune to have the basic idea given us in 
the name of the fabric itself—“Safe-T-Tone 
prints.” Every mother is greatly interested 
in the safe arrival of her children at schoo} 
and home again after four dangerous trips 
each school day. In using the safety slogan 
we had a promotion that answered satis- 
factorily the questfon of customer interest. 

The word “safety” in itself suggests nu- 
merous dramatic possibilities. Considered in 
this way, the street crossing with the chil- 
dren’s stop-flag, standard, and junior police- 
man naturally came to mind, this being one 


—The display shown above was used by J. T. 
Jackson for the annual ABC print contest. 
Total cost, about $59.. Total results, an in- 
crease in sales of 21.05 per cent— 





of the most familiar scenes in Canton dur- 
ing school days. 

The interest in safety in general, the in- 
terest in school clothing for children in par- 
ticular, plus the natural curiosity aroused by 
seeing the familiar scene of a street crossing 
in the most unexpected place, are attention 
compelling enough to cause most mothers 
to stop and look. 

Three plans and rough sketches were pre- 
sented for consideration. Number one was 
a modern design, using three steps up to a 
panel frame for an ABC poster. This used 
a curved background with cut-out letters to 
be covered with the material displayed. Pat- 
terns were to be mounted under the letters. 






Five figures of children dressed in \BC 
fabric were to be placed on the steps. “his 
was rejected as being unimpressive. 

Number three, using a background poster, 
was to be worked up into a bird’s-eye view 
of a residential section, with the routes tiken 
by children to and from school and empha- 
sizing the dangerous crossings. This was 
rejected because it did not conform to the 
rules of the ABC contest, which required 
that a poster furnished by the company be 
employed. 

Sketch number two, as it was_ finally 
worked out, is shown by the photograph. A 
large perspective drawing was made oi the 
original layout and this was offered the 
management for criticism and suggestions. 
It was finally selected and used as shown, 
portraying a street crossing with a safety 
signal operated by one of Canton’s famous 
junior police, and with five children on their 
way to school. (The other picture is of a 
recent window promoting the idea of black 
for style.) 

The plans completed and accepted, we 
began the construction of the various sec- 
tions of the display, marking each section as 
designated on the drawing, and checking off 
each completed piece. In this manner, several 
men worked on the display at different times 
without lost motion, 

The material used in the display was as 
follows: 4% inch wall board—selected for its 
light weight, good painting surface, and easy 
handling; 28-ply mat board, unsurpassed for 
making curves; No. 4 white pine lumber, 
for its strong support and inexpensiveness; 
1% inch half-round moulding for the de- 
sired finished look of the display, and the 
added depth moulding seems to give; % 
inch wire nails for their light weight (they 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Knitwear Contest Winners 


\wards have been announced by the Knit- 
wear Institute, Inc., for the most creative 
widow displays of retailers featuring knitted 
fa-hions, concluding a national contest which 
ex:ended during the past few months. 


‘ompeting window display managers were 
divided into two groups, those in stores of 
cities of 100,000 or over, and others from 
le-. populous communities. In the former 
division, the’ first prize, $100, went to I. A. 
Fi-her, Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Insti- 
tuic, Salt Lake City, Utah. James J. Butler, 
W. M. Norvell Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
wis awarded first prize, also $100, in the 
second division. 


‘he winning display submitted by Fisher 
consisted of three smart figures wearing 
knitwear, deployed before a background 
composed of a large clock, illustrating knit- 
wear used during morning, afternoon, and 
evening. Butler’s display was tuned to the 
theme, “Mother and Daughter—Find Perfect 
Autumn Expression in Knits,’ accompanied 
by an attractive display of merchandise 
against a fall background of colored leaves. 


In the division of entries from cities of 
100,000 or over, H. H. Littell, Bamberger’s, 
Newark, N. J., carried off the second prize 
of $50. Third prize of $25 was awarded 
George H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, 
Mo. - Honorable mention went to Emory 
Sharp, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the second division, D. M. Tice, Tepper 
Brothers, Plainfield, N. J., won the $50 sec- 
ond prize, while M. H. Luber, Killian Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, took the third 
prize award of $25. Paul Pellegrini, Daly 
3rothers, Eureka, Calif., was fourth with 
honorable mention. 


The window display candidates whose 
contributions were so outstanding as to sur- 
vive the preliminary eliminations, and to be 
retained for final review by the judges, 
were: (Group 1) Broadway Department 
Store, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sarah Cohen. 
Norfolk, Va.; E. W. Edwards & Son, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Wm. Filene’s, Boston, Mass.; 
Gilchrist Company, Boston, Mass.; Kerr Dry 
Goods Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Lane-Bryant, St. Louis, Mo.; Street’s, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Walker Bros. Dry 
Goods Company, Wichita, Kan. (Group 2) 
Beaver’s, De Pere, Wis.; Belk Brothers 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.; Malcolm Brock 
Company, Bakersfield, Calif.; Calhoun Dry 
Goods Company, Muskogee, Okla.; Cooper's, 
Fresno, Calif.; Fashion Shop, Rockland Cen- 
ter, Wis.; Fandel’s, St. Cloud, Minn.; Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; Wm. 
D. Hardy Company, Muskegon, Mich. ; Herz- 
berg’s, Enid, Okla.; Leavitt Stores Corpora- 
tion, Manchester, N. H.; McBratney’s, Mon- 
rovia, Calif.; Montgomery Fair, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Sardeson - Hovland - Wareham 
Company, Madison, Wis.; A. E. Starr Com- 
pany, Zanesville, Ohio; D. J. Stewart & Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; The Vogue, Bloomington, 
Ind. ; Vogue Shoppe, Brownsville, Pa., and 
G. ©. Willis Store, Champaign, II1. 
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Ficht silk Darade Entries 
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—The displays shown above were used during the 1936 Silk Parade, 
sponsored by the International Silk Guild, by the following firms: Upper 


left, B. Altman & Co., New York City; upper right, Fowler, Dick & Walker, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; upper center left, John C. Macinnes Company, 
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Worcester, Mass.; upper center right, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
City; lower center left, G. M. Hedderick & Co., Williston, N. D.; lower 
center right, The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa; lower left, The 
Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y.; lower right, Lord & Taylor, New York C:ty— 
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In fune With Ihe limes 


By ELMER HALL 


Stevens, Fryberger & Co., Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


displayman today must keep his eyes 
op.n for new ideas or styles sweeping the 
country, and try to tie in with such ideas 
in his displays. He should start with his 
bac ground as a foundation, and as the trend 
is :sodern so must be his background. Back- 
grvuunds are too often put in in a careless 
mz'iner—seams that are not neat, nail heads 
showing, and colors that conflict or detract 
from the articles being displayed. Back- 
grounds reflect the quality of the merchan- 
dis: being shown. 

Displaymen in specialty shops and small 
department stores oftentimes lay the blame 
for their makeshift backgrounds on the fact 
thet they are not equipped to do better work. 
So often they are like women who say, “I 
haven’t a thing to wear.” They haven't a 
thing to work with and the boss will not buy 
them tools or machinery, so why should they 
worry? If he is a displayman at heart, he 
likes his work and wants to better himself. 
But if he is satisfied to go along in the same 
old manner and not keep up with thé times, 
it is a good bet his wages will also run 
along in the same old rut. 

I have found from experience that the 
displayman can do a lot for himself and his 
employer if he wants. For instance, when I 
started on my present job, I had nothing to 
work with, and our windows had very an- 
tiquated permanent backgrounds. I wanted to 
modernize the windows, but of course ex- 
pense was a big item with the firm. I knew 
I could not have backs made as the cost 
would be too great. Neither did I want to 
construct them in a crude manner, So I 
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bought a set of power tools and paid for 
them myself. 

I constructed the new backgrounds ac- 
cording to the plans I had drawn and when 
they were installed they gave the whole store 
a different appearance. 

I have gradually added to and improved 
my shop until it is now very modern and 
complete. Whenever I want a new set of 
fixtures, plateaus, or window backs I make 
them in my shop at a great saving to the 
firm. 

I do not think the displayman should 
spend a large part of his salary for equip- 
ment, as it is not necessary. Now one can 
buy power tools at a very reasonable price. 
A shop can be built up gradually. Not only 
will the windows be better, but the display- 
man’s work will be made easier and he will 
save much time. 

Of course everyone wants a better job; 
really what we mean by a better job is more 
money. I am sure the individual can make 
his job a better one if he can show his em- 
ployer better work with a big saving in time 
and money. 


Wh anes, 


Foot 
Elmer Hall fashioned a musical 


—For this window of ‘Autumn 
Notes," 
staff out of pine. The notes were made 
black on the outside and white 
Three 


tiers of shoes were placed on a turntable 


of metal, 
inside for contrast with the shoes. 


in the central foreground— 


The treatment and presentation of mer- 
chandise is very important but is much more 
effective if the foundation or backgrounds 
are in harmony with the merchandise one is 
to display. 

Every window should tell a story or tie up 
with some happening or fad that is of cur- 
rent interest. In other words, tie in with 
what people have on their minds. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that I 
recently constructed a shoe window. For 
my theme I used “Autumn Foot Notes” to 
tie in with the idea of music, for about that 
time a theatre directly across the street was 
showing the musical production “Swing 
Time.” All our cards and newspaper ad- 
vertising followed the idea of “Autumn 
Foot Notes,” “Footwear in Tune with the 
Times.” 

The theme “Autumn Foot Notes” was 
made of 34-inch pine, and painted in two 
shades of orange. This was placed on a 
white background. At either end of the back- 
ground was a relief which was indirectly 
lighted and in which was placed a trim of 
shoes. 

The musical staff I made of pine and 
painted dull black. The notes were made of 
metal, with black on the outside, and white 
on the inside for contrast against the dark 
tone shoes. In the center I placed a turn- 
table on which I had three tiers of shoes 
displayed, for sportswear, afternoon, and 
evening wear. On either end of the window 
I had an ensemble display of shoes, purse, 
gloves and accessories. In two vases I placed 
cattails tinted in autumn colors. 
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SHAVE CREAM 
Made With Otwwe Oit 


* 


—The display for Spud 
cigarettes was designed 
and produced by Zipprodt, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. The 
window piece was pur- 
posely developed in cool 
colors to carry out the 
"cooling" theme employed 
in Spud advertising— 


* 
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Doint=-of=-sale Gallery 
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—A smartly attired bridal 
trio makes an_ excellent 
combination for this dis- 
play for Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet. The stacked-up mer- 
chandise needs little as- 
sistance in telling the 
story. Lithographed in full 
natural colors by the Brett 
Lithographing Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y.— 





—Designed to sell their 
cordials in a unit of three 
bottles, this attractive gift 
box has been developed by 
John de Kuyper & Son, Inc. 
The box is in red and gold. 
It folds open like a minia- 
ture bar. The package is 
advertised in the current 
issue of Esquire in a smash- 
ing bleed color page. Sup- 
porting counter cards and 
other display material help 
the dealer in presenting 
cordials in effective win- 
dow displays— 


* 


i 
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of National Displays 





—The new Pepperell prints show card 
appearing in retail stores is an interest- 
ing example of effective use of the ac- 
tual product in designing a display card. 
The effect was produced by photograph- 
ing the actual material and printing the 
cards in four color process. The card 
shown was the result of collaboration 
between Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., and Forbes Lithographing 
Company, Boston, Mass.— 


* 


—Portable animation and interchange- 
able photographic enlargements are the 
features of this itinerant display of Agfa 
Ansco Corporation. Constructed of ply- 
wood and chromium, and finished in 
white, blue, orange, and silver lacquers, 
the unit is exceptionally atractive. The 
turntable is battery driven. Made by 
Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 


he 
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MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON WN. Y. 
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THE SECRET OF COLOR LIGHTING 

[Continued from page 7] 
drawback to gelatin filters is that they do 
not always have a sharp color cut-off. A 
rei gelatin may also transmit yellow and 
orange light. A green gelatin may pass some 
blue light. But, after all, more definite cut- 
ofis are rarely ever necessary except in the 
laboratory. Gelatin filters are obtainable in 
a variety of colors as well as in an etched 
white brush for diffusing purposes from 
most theatrical supply dealers anywhere in 
th. United States. 

o be most effective, window lighting, like 
‘nidow designing, must be original, in good 
ta:te, and dramatic. Only then will it appeal 
to potential buyers and attract their atten- 
tion. While enhancing the background, win- 
dow lighting must also show the merchan- 
dise in the very best of light—a true light, in 
fact. If the merchandise is obscured, shown 
in false colors, or otherwise subordinated 
an falsified, then the lighting is bad. The 
entire window may flop as a selling agent, 
regardless of how many people stop to find 
oui what is going on. 

A group of monkeys and a few fleas in a 
window will stop thousands any day. If the 
stopping power of a window is to be meas- 
ured entirely by its novelty, don’t waste time 
on lighting and decoration. Just go to the 
zoo for a few monkeys. But if you want 
lighting to reinforce your other display 
media and do a selling job then take the 
greatest care in the development of the 
window lighting appointments. 

Any lighting program naturally presup- 
poses that proper equipment is available. 
Since we are primarily concerned with 
colored lighting we will steer clear of design 
fundamentals, except for a few requirements. 
All window reflectors should be equipped to 
take color rings. At least two spotlights, 
located where needed, are essential to flex- 
ibility in color lighting. Footlights, and strip 
lights at the top and bottom in the rear of 
the window for background lighting, are 
almost indispensable to the smart window. 
These are all in addition to the usual win- 
dow reflectors at the top near the glass and 
the usual floodlights and spotlights. 

In other words, the best show window is 
a stage where your merchandise is starred 
nightly in the great drama of “Why Buy.” 
This analogy to the stage helps greatly to 
understand certain fundamentals of colored 
lighting in windows. Colored lighting on 
the stage can be used to denote time and 
place, to create atmosphere, to intensify the 
emotional response of the audience, and to 
make canvas and paint “look like what they 
ain't!” It can do the same for your 
wiridows. 


= 


Imagine, then, that we are lighting a play. 
The scene is a beach in Hawaii. Our canvas 
background has been painted to show tall 
Waving palm trees, an ocean with white- 
Capped waves, a sandy beach, and a blue 
sky. It is late afternoon. To build up the 
time angle of the scene, we light the top of 
this background with deep blue light, then 
to create the beauties of a Hawaiian sunset, 
a spotlight throws an amber red spot near 
the horizon, barely missing the waves. To 
complete the illusion of late afternoon, 
strong yellow light, almost horizontal, is 
thrown from the right, off stage, while the 
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footlights, and the border lights on the left 
are covered with surprise pink (a cool blue- 
pink screen) gelatins, to produce a cool high- 
lighting of the shadows produced on solid 
objects intercepting the strong yellow light 
from the right. To add a little atmosphere 
to the scene, the palms on the back drop 
may be spotted with a green light while the 
sand beach and ocean may be lighted with 
amber and blue spots respectively. 

The scene is set, but what about the ac- 
tors? As yet most of the lighting has been 
confined to the background and scenery. But 
the most important part of any play is the 
cast, Shakespeare notwithstanding. Their 
faces must be seen if their emotions are to 
sway the listener. 

In a play there are always certain areas 
where most of the action occurs. These are 
called acting areas. They must always be 
lighted individually as distinguished from 
the background, and other lighting effects. 

To continue our illustration, suppose our 
actors are reclining on the beach in bril- 
liantly colored bathing suits. Then each 
actor would be spotted from above by beams 
from both right and left. This time, how- 
ever, the colors of the bathing suits, as well 
as the faces of the actors, should be revealed 


in all their glory. White, tints of warm 
colors, coming from the right and _ cool 
colors coming from the left, will be con- 


sistent with our former atmospheric lighting 
and provide the best effect in this scene. Of 
course this light must be controlled well so 
that it will not reach the background, per- 
haps there to destroy the illusion created by 
the special background lighting. 

In the design of this scene we have built 
up a picture using the artistry of the painter 
and intensifying his work with colored light. 
We have thrown long, slanting shadows of 
blue light across the stage with high lights 
of deep yellow such as would occur in nature 
at sunset. Yet we have been careful to show 
up our actors and their costumes in a true 
light, with enough light on their bodies and 
faces to permit every move and play of emo- 
tion to be seen from the back row. 

Such a description, instead of that for va 


play, might well be that for a window dis- 
play of bathing suits for a cruise wear win- 
dow in your store. You could have a 


painted background of a beach with arti- 
ficial palm trees. The actors—your manne- 
quins— would be in bathing suits. Distri- 
bution of your lighting effects would go 
something like this: Blue gelatins on the 
window reflectors, footlights in amber, a red 
spot directed at the horizon on the back- 
ground, and several white spots on the mer- 
chandise to bring out its colors in true hue, 
shade, and brilliance. Result? Your mer- 
chandise dramatized into a beautiful, imagi- 
native, compelling window. The total amount 
of wattage used is rarely ever more than 
that recommended for conventional window 
lighting. Hence, the cost for current is 
never excessive. 

An imaginative scene such as this may 
certainly be criticized as too elaborate for 
the usual window and too indefinite to be 
informative. Nevertheless, it illustrates some 
very important principles to be followed in 
using colored light in your windows. These 
principles will be discussed in detail in the 
January issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
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Attention? 


e@eSIGNMAN 
@DEPT. STORES 
@DISPLAY HOUSES 


Note our new 
N. Y. Address 
130 W. 46th St. 


. @COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
SAMPLES 
on REQUEST “Matex'' Wallboard is man- 
ufactured exclusively for 
e 


Maharam by one of country's 


“Everything largest makers. Carload 
Boe stock maintained. All sizes. 
Display” Prompt service. 
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FABRIC CORPORATION. 


N. Y.—130 W. 46th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 
St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) Cleveland Detroit 






Boston 


JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
B\ ing everything modern 
Bi and helpful in mate- 
H rials. Just a _ postal 
will bring your copy. 


SBert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON. HIO 


MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 























The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 


Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York City 














“Serving the Display Profession”’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 
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Advertising Needs 
Regulation 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that some force must soon be brought to 
bear on advertising in order to eliminate 
exaggerated claims and objectionable copy 
and illustrations. Some of the statements 
made daily by a few national advertisers are 
utterly ridiculous, while their frank discus- 
sions of topics usually barred from conver- 
sation are little short of nauseating. Many 
of the advertisements following the current 
vogue are an insult to the intelligence of the 
reader, even though it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the average intelligence of a 
cross-section of the people is low. 

The public is growing tired and resentful 
of being deluded. The danger to all those 
engaged in advertising display is that when 
the public loses faith in one form of ad- 
vertising, other media suffer. 

Some regulation is vitally necessary, pref- 
erably by both advertisers and media. In- 
deed, it is a duty they owe the public since 
it is through their own actions that such 
a procedure has become needed. If it is 
neglected much longer there is every chance 
of regulation being forced on them, either 
by some citizens’ organization, or by the 
national government. 

That this situation is recognized among 
the advertising fraternity is evident, but 
little is being done about it. One of the 
most constructive suggestions yet advanced 
was made not long ago by Stuart Peabody, 
president, The Borden Company, before the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club, when 
he suggested that a simple code of ethics be 
formulated by magazine and newspaper as- 
sociations, with an arbiter, whose decisions 
would be final, to interpret the code. Mem- 
ber publications who refuse to abide by the 
rulings would be subject to expulsion. 


Through the cooperation of advertisers and 
their agencies, such a plan should be the 
solution to a very difficult problem. 
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Fortunately for those in the advertising 
display field, only minor censure has been 
the lot of this particular media. Window 
displays for national advertisers have been 
criticized in some instances, since practi- 
cally all advertisers follow in their window 
program the same copy and _ illustration 
themes advanced in their publication adver- 
tising. When publication advertising is cor- 
rected, national window display wili auto- 
matically follow suit. 

Among retailers, a few stores use news- 
paper advertising which is of a questionable 
nature, this usually taking the form of exag- 
gerated “values.” Where untruthful state- 
ments have been made in retail advertising, 
succeeding issues of the medium used have 
usually carried corrections and an offer of a 
return of the purchaser’s money. It is only 
fair to add that many of these retractions 
have been made at the instigation of better 
business bureaus, most of which observe a 
close watch on local retail advertising. 

In a few cities there have been cases of 
deliberately misleading advertising through 
the medium of window display—show cards 
describing merchandise as of better mate- 
rial than is really the case. Several such 
perpetrators of “window larceny” recently 
have been convicted and fined in New York 
City. Other cases of bad ethics in retail 
window display have been caused by a few 
merchants selling articles that are repre- 
sented in the windows by merchandise of 
much higher quality. “Perpetual going-out- 
of-business” sales are another sore spot with 
which reputable stores have no connection. 
Most of the occurrences mentioned above 
have their source in stores of the “caveat 
emptor” type, seldom patronized by the aver- 
age shopper. Again, the better business 
bureaus are doing much to stamp out such 
practices. 

Window display, as practiced by the better 
type retail stores, is honest by its very 
nature. The merchandise is on view; the 
public has an ample opportunity to inspect 
it at the point of sale. There is a close 
relationship between the store and its cus- 
tomers. From the standpoint of ethical ad- 
vertising, there is little to be corrected here. 





1937 Should Get Away 
To a Flying Start 

It is predicted by many competent ob- 
servers that during the month preceding 
Christmas nearly four billion dollars will be 
spent in stores affected by the holiday sea- 
son. The actual amount estimated is 
$3,970,000,000. Department stores alone. ac- 
cording to Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
will probably sell $920,000,000 worth of 
merchandise during the short holiday season. 

If the predictions are fulfilled—and there 
is every reason to believe that they will be, 
what with enormous sums being distributed 
by hundreds of firms in the form of extra 
dividends and employee bonuses and salary 
increases—then 1937 should get away to a 
splendid start. The “good times” impetus 
sheuld continue well into the year, acceler- 
ated by the fact that depleted stocks must 
be augmented. 

All indications point to 1937 as a year of 
promise. The part played by display, both 
national and local, in helping to make the 
promise come true is of real consequence. 
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An Opportunity 
For Displaymen 

DISPLAY WORLD can not recommend 
too highly that every displayman place on 
his list of required reading a study just re- 
leased by the sales promotion division, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. En- 
titled, “A Compilation of Ideas on Interna] 
Store Promotion,” the booklet was com- 
piled by Thomas Robb, manager of the 
division. Analyzing this important, and 
hitherto much neglected, phase of retailing, 
it lists ten “activities” to stimulate sales and 
profits from traffic already within the store, 

While the discussion is too lengthy to 
cover thoroughly here, the general thought 
throughout is that, while six of the ten 
topics are directly concerned with some form 
of display, the task of internal store »pro- 
motion is too big for the display department 
to do alone. Instead, it is suggested that a 
new position—‘“director of internal store 
promotion’”—should be created. The “direc- 
tor” would coordinate the efforts of the ad- 
vertising and display departments, see that 
unadvertised merchandise receives its share 
of display, etc., etc. In general, he would 
use his “sense of sell.” 

It would seem, with recommendations such 
as the above being made, that the display- 
man has been neglecting a marvelous chance 
to progress. With only one or two stores 
in the country employing an internal store 
promotion director, a thousand spots are left 
open into which displaymen can step—while 
retaining their direction of the display de- 
partment—providing they have the required 
initiative and merchandising ability. Let 
them look around their own stores. How 
much real effort is made to concentrate on 
the constant procession which streams 
through the aisles? Aren’t there a hundred 
ways in which sales advantage can be taken 
of the present traffic? Isn’t there a real 
reward ready for those who can see the 
need for someone, familiar with the organi- 
zation and its routine and policies, who can 
extend his efforts to include the duties of 
this proposed new post? 

Certainly it would seem that here is a 
golden opportunity for those displaymen who 
can make the extra mental and physical ef- 
forts that mean advancement into increased 
responsibility and remuneration. 





Interesting New Signs 
Introduced 

Addisy Specialties, 64 West Twenty-third 
street, New York City, has perfected a new 
line of cut-out catalin letters for window 
and counter display signs. Trade script or 
name designs can be reproduced on deep 
blue plate glass mirrors, or wood, catalin, 
and metal backgrounds. Another specialty 
of the company is the production of photo- 
graphic cutouts on plywood up to 20 by 30 
inches in size. 





Adler Windows Include 
Revolving Stages 

The new unit of Gus Adler Company, Inc., 
for Lancaster, Pa., has been formally o: ened. 
One of the features of the establishm:nt is 
the use of revolving stages in the larg dis- 
play windows. 
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St. Louis Display Club 
Elects Officers 


The annual election of officers was held 
at the regular meeting of the Greater St. 
Louis Display Club at the DeSoto hotel, 
December 7. Irwin Hiffman, Hiffman Dis- 
play Advertising Company, campaigning on 
a ‘oew deal” platform, was reelected to the 
presidency. “Hiff’. served the club excel- 
leni!y during his previous term of office and 
his appointment for another year met with 
unavimous approval. 

Jilliam Schrick, Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
ney Dry Goods Company, treasurer of 
the club during the past year, was elected 
firs. vice-president. Oliver Pechman, Pech- 
mai: Display Service, who has always been 
in the organization’s affairs, 


_ 


Ba 


active was 
nained second vice-president. The post of 
secretary went to Arthur R. Meyer. “Art” 


has represented the Maharam Fabric Cor- 
poration in St. Louis territory for the past 
four years and has been one of the club’s 
most enthusiastic workers. Elmer Thieman, 
Display Service Studio, and Theo Talesman, 
both active members of the organization, 
were elected treasurer and sergeant-at-arms, 
respectively. 

Hiffman and his fellow-officers are out- 
lining a progressive program, and predict 
great things for the club during the coming 
year. The organization now has a member- 
ship of 138. A drive will be made to in- 
crease this figure to 200 before the annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Display Men. 


New Post Urged 
For Retailers 

Creation of the important new post of 
“internal store promotion manager” in de- 
partment stores has been advocated as the 
basis of a formula by which stores might 
begin at least to avail themselves of neg- 
lected opportunities for gleaning additional 
sales in 1937 from the stores’ most suscept- 
ible market—that of the customers already 
within the stores’ doors. 

A fifty-two-page publication, “Ideas on 
Internal Store Promotion,” compiled and 
written by Thomas Robb, manager, sales 
Promotion division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, visualizes the field of 
internal store promotion as “acres of dia- 
monds” yet hardly exploited. It sees vast 
volume increasing potentialities awaiting the 
store employing an “internal store promotion 
manager” devoted to the full-time task of 
building sales within the store in ten dis- 
tinct phases of his job, and equipped “first 
of all with an outstanding sense of sell.” 
Complementing the efforts of the advertising 
Manager and display manager, the new in- 
ternal store promotion manager would be 
the third right arm of the store sales pro- 
motion manager. 


Doyle Writes Article 
For "Tap & Tavern" 

Joseph F. Doyle, president, W. & A. Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
the author of an article on display in the 
October 26 issue of “Tap & Tavern,” a pub- 
lication devoted to the liquor dealer field. 
Illustrated by a photograph of a liquor dis- 
Play installed by W. & A., the article dis- 
cussed the value of window display at the 
Point of sale. 
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Display Mannequins, Inc. 
and 


FELIX MASSO 


Ke 215 West 20th St. New York City wo 


Background Displays Built To Your Sketch 
Also 
Scroll and Filigree Cut Outs 


} 
© 


WANA 


BEAUTIFUL Mounted on Blue, 
CATALIN Black, Green, & Pink 
LETTERS MIRRORS 


American Display & Novelty Co. 
20 West 22nd Street, Dept. D. 12, New York, N. Y. 
Distributors N. Y. State for REDIKUT Letters 


finliday Greetings 


and best wishes for a 


Happy New Year 
Bs 


R. M. SHEELINE 


NONPAREIL COMPANY 


Sole Distributors 
GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS 





SpeedWay 


by 
Tlinois 


Smart display engineering 
W. P. York, Aurora, 
. .. as each of 4 Zenith dis- 
plays finishes its “run” the 
dealer slips the animation unit 
into the next. 


With SpeedWay Back Geared 
Motors as low as $1.10, figure 
what the “York” System can 
do to animation costs. You can 


Write for’ 
ulletin 1839 S. 52nd Ave. 


New York City 


WAS 


PEASE ANS ANS ASIANS NS DNS NS NS 


Separate 


DISPLAYS 


1 
MOTOR 


get any motion economically from SpeedWay 
- + + a complete line of 110-V 
mechanisms designed for display use. 


SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 


motors and 


Cicero, Ill. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 


BLOWUPS 


From photographs or printed matter. For window 
and counter display. Mounted or unmounted. 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT CO. 
Since 1907 


30 Cooper Square New York City 











cards. 
Paper, etc. Attractive colors 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all 
ern styles and desirable sizes. 


£38 South Wells Street 





Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 


for sales producing displays, signs and show 


Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 


to make your 


times in mod- 
Catalog free. 


FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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An Inexpensive Rejuvenation 
Of An Old Interior 


Early last June the officials of Stern & 
Co., Philadelphia, confronted Robert Heller, 
industrial designer and store stylist, with 
the problem of “doing something” to their 
Market street store. Here was a typical old 
building of warehouse construction with ex- 
posed beams, columns and walls of re- 
inforced concrete and ceiling covered with 
sprinkler pipes and heads. Windows had 
ugly metal frames and panes of wired glass. 








By VIVIAN VORSANGER 
Robert Heller, Inc., New York City 


The merchandise arrangements were chaotic, 
the lighting poor, and a coat of whitewash 
throughout did nothing to camouflage the 
existing defects. 

Within the limits of a budget of $25,000 
and definite unalterable and existing condi- 
tions, Robert Heller, with the aid of thou- 
sands of feet of wall board and gallons of 
paint, has created a modernized store that is 
both stimulating and inviting. 


Rae | 
< 


The first problem was to conceal as :nuch 
as possible ugly walls, columns and win: ows, 
This was done by means of background 
screens of wall board running the entire 
length of the floors. The sprinkler s)stem 
was made as inconspicuous as possible by 
the redesigning of the lighting fixtures and 
the painting of the ceiling. Windows and 
unsightly brick walls were skillfully con- 
cealed by covering them with false wooden 
frames divided into a series of oblong sec- 
tions; with net draperies hung behind, the 
illusion of actual casements was caused. 

The dramatic use of color and the clever 
advantage that was taken of the irregulari- 
ties in the old building to relocate, redivide, 
and make more intimate the entire store 
arrangement is the real story and theme of 
what was done to turn a seven-story loft 
building into a store of attractive and easily 
identifiable “shops.” Departments are stra- 
tegically set off from one another by means 
of partitions and low dividers; cut-out let- 
ters silhouetted against contrasting colors 
identify the sections, and the dominating 
colors of large wall areas are used as co- 
ordinating notes. 

At the right of the front entrance there 
has been constructed a series of platforms 
divided into six booths for the display of 
individual and separate furniture arrange- 
ments and ensembles. The wall color of 
gray is that of the entire floor with letter- 
ing, borders, and emphatic touches of gray- 
green. The,six back panels are painted in 
alternating and blending tones of apricot, 
yellow, and blue. 

A bright red and soft beige are used as 
background colors for the third floor. The 
radio section is particularly smart with its 
long raised dais running the length of one 
wall and curving toward the far end. An 
overhanging valance with illuminated letters 
in bright red is used to designate the vari- 
ous makes. The opposite wall has a project- 
ing shelf for the display of midget sets. 
Curved wall board is used to provide an 
entrance to the linoleum department and the 
bright red lettering against the beige and 
combined with the white walls of the depart- 
ment make this section gay and inviting, as 
illustrated by the photograph. 

Maroon, gray-blue, and white are the col- 
ors of the fourth floor on which are found 
upholstered furniture, a separate lamp and 


—Stern & Co., Philadelphia, uses an attrac- 
tive ensemble grouping for furniture disp!ays 
as shown in the upper photograph. At ‘he 
left is a picture of the entrance to the »ew 
new linoleum department, made especi lly 
inviting through the use of color— 
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china department, and a section for occa- 
sional furniture. 

Redding, juvenile and bedroom furniture 
r- located on the fifth floor. Deep blue and 
white walls with a blue linoleum floor and 
wite dividers to separate the various group- 
invs are the colors in this section. The 
de-p blue follows through to the bedroom 
se tion and in combination here with maroon 
ar! beige we find a color scheme and effect 
thot lend themselves to the effective presen- 
ta'on of bedroom furniture. In addition, 


thee model rooms have been built in as a 
permanent part of this department. 

revious to the remodeling of Stern & 
C..’s store and the relocating of depart- 
mits, maple furniture was scattered here 
ari there. Maple now has its own “Maple 
C.urt” and together with the dining room 


furniture occupies the sixth floor. Adjacent 
walls in the dining room section are painted 
different tones—one a green, another bur- 
guidy with the dominating color of the bur- 
guidy repeated in the columns and lettering. 
The green tone, combined with lemon yellow 
and white is carried through and appears at 
intervals to give continuity to the maple 
department. 


New Plastic 
Introduced 

The Dermalite Company, 10 West Nine- 
teenth street, New York City, has introduced 
a new plastic with many display possibili- 
ties. Almost as thin as paper, “Dermalite” 
is said to have extreme strength and rigidity. 
The material may be moulded in practically 
any size, figure or design, with fidelity to 
detail being retained. It is translucent and 
well adaptable for special display effects. 
The Dermalite Company is headed by Joseph 
Mrazek, noted Czecho-Slovakian — sculptor 
and designer. The new plastic is imported 
from his native land. 


= 
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Martin Made Art 
Director 

Raymond M. Martin, who has been direc- 
tor of display for the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New York 
City, has been appointed art director of that 
firm. He will retain supervision of all dis- 





Ray Martin 


play and poster activities of the Consolidated 
and its affiliated companies, while his new 
duties will include art direction of all types 
of advertising. 

Martin joined the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany in 1922, in the sales end of the business, 
and two years later was made director of 
display. In 1933, when the advertising 
bureaus of the Consolidated and the Edison 
companies were merged, his activities were 
extended into the electric business. Subse- 
quently the display work of the Brooklyn 
Edison and Queens Electric companies was 
placed under his jurisdiction. 


J. W. Forbes With | 


Pollock 
J. W. Forbes has transferred from Her- 
man's, Kirksville, Mo., to the Pollock Stores 


Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 



















William Schrick, 


~—St. Louis Display Club officers for the coming year. 
Ist vice-president; Oliver Pechman, 2nd vice-president; Arthur 
secretary; Elmer Theiman, treasurer; and Theo. Talesman, sergeant-at-arms— 









Left to right, Irwin Hiffman, president; 
R. Meyer, 
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THE NEW 1936-1937 


WINTER VACATION 


DISPLAY 
CATALOGUE 


EVERYTHING FOR CRUISE 
OR WINTER SPORTS DIS- 
PLAY —INTERIORS OR . 
WINDOWS. 


APPLY FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THIS AND FUTURE 
CATALOGUES—AT ONCE! 


WwW 


LEWIS DISPLAY MATERIALS, Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Sell More Merchandise 


Styled Displays 








SLEEVE FORMS 


The only Sleeve Forms made to conform 
with your specific need. The display man 
or merchant who specializes in individual 
styles of window displays will make his 
window trim an outstanding feature with 
Goodman Patent Flexible Sleeve Forms. 


ENDORSED and USED by: 





a John David Arnold Constable 
aa Broadstreets Franklin Simon & Co. 
ba Saks & Co. Weber & Heilbroner, etc. 





TURNTABLES: Nothing to get 
Guaranteed Self-Oiling out of order 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., Mirs. 


217 West 125th St. New York, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


BLUE MIRROR SIGNS 


with raised, all-metal letters, Catalin, Chrome-faced 
letters, all styles. 
Patented MOTTO SIGNS, embossed gold or silver 
lettering on black onyx finish wooden plaques. 
“DOMINO” Price markers—\,” to 1”. Newest, 
dignified, outstanding. 
Write for Catalog and Price List 


FIXMOBIL Display Art, 303 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 
VALANCES 


An inexpensive way 
to improve 


BT DISPLAY WINDOWS 


Send Glass Sizes for 
and Designs. 
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Samples 


Camden Artcraft Go. 


160 N. Wells St., Chicago 


PRICE MARKERS .... 


Interchangeable numerals in nine colors. Also 
REDIKUT LETTERS for Signs, Showcards, 
Displays in ten standard colors. Popular sizes 
and styles. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. Write for samples 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 











524 S. SPRING ST. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


V0 ack Oster Vain 


BUFFALO, 








N.Y 


POSTERS- CARDS 
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The Use Of Dioramas 
At The Centennial 


By E. H. BURDICK 


The Diorama Corporation, Chicago 


The great Texas “Centennial Exposition” 
held in Dallas definitely established itself as 
being one of the most successful undertak- 
ings of its kind. The architecture, lighting, 
plan of circulation, and general exhibits— 
all were nothing short of marvelous. 

Contributing greatly to the success of the 
educational exhibits at the Centennial was 
the powerful medium of third dimension 
showmanship called the “diorama.” <A dio- 
dama combines, in its individually lighted 
display case, realistic modeling and painting 
blended by perspective into a life-like scene. 
A good diorama artist, of which there are 
relatively few, blends the full modeling of 
the foreground, whether it be figures, build- 
ings, machinery, or any possible subject, with 
smaller modeling in perspective as the dis- 
tance increases from the observer, and finally 
into the painting of the background. The 
realistic effect produced makes many observ- 
ers gasp with amazement at the natural 
appearance of the scene. 

The Centennial dioramas ranged in size 
from 3 feet to 20 feet in length and were 
approximately half those dimensions in 
depth and height. In most instances the 
dioramas were raised to an average eye 
level, sunk into a dull black false wall, and 
were viewed through proscenium openings 
or frames. The lighting in the exhibit room 
was kept relatively dim so that the observer 
was given the impression, when looking at 
a diorama, of staring out a window at a 
brilliantly illuminated scene. 

The animation of a goodly number of the 


dioramas was another feature of the exhibit. 

Among the dozens of displays of this type 
was one by the Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. An actual waterfall 
poured from out the background. An ani- 
mated fisherman in the foreground had his 
line agitated by a miniature fish. 

In the exhibit of the Department of the 
Interior, various scenes were presented 
showing different national parks, the story 
of the American Indian, etc. 

The display of the Veterans’ Administration 
was one of the most interesting. The dio- 
rama showed a solitary soldier standing on 
a shell-scarred battlefield. Then the scene 
faded and was replaced by a second which 
showed a memorial hospital. This in turn 
was replaced by a portrayal of the interior 
of a hospital. 

The Ford Motor Company installed a 
series of large dioramas successfully used 
at the California Pacific International Ex- 
position. The various processes in the con- 
version of raw material into Ford automo- 
biles were shown vividly. 

The Continental Oil Company, the Humble 
Oil Company, the Dr. Pepper Company, 
Swift & Co., Elgin National Watch Com- 


—Four of the numerous dioramas used at the 

Texas Centennial. The wrist-watch placed 

in the foreground of the second display from 

the top gives an idea of the size of this 

particular exhibit. Other dioramas were as 
large as 20 feet in length— 
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2310 Locust Blvd. 


FIXTURE SALESMAN 


Will have opening for two fixture salesmen for middle and south- 
west territories to represent our complete line of Mannequins, 
Forms, Wood and Metal Fixtures, Racks and Tubular Furniture. 
Write W. L. Holzhaus 


MIDWEST DISPLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








— 





POSITION WANTED 


Window trimmer and sign writer. Ten years’ 
display work experience in department store. 
Open to position in any part of the United 


States. 
NAT HOLT 


324 South Central Ave. Columbus, Ohio 








DISPLAYS, EXHIBITS, AND SIGNS 


elegantly lettered in the prevailing lettering 
modes with our letter patterns and pattern 
blanks at a remarkable saving in time. Twenty 
modern styles in many sizes. Samples and 
literature. 

DISPLAY-LETTERS CoO. 
P. O. Box 235-G New York City 
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pany, Galveston Wharf Company, and many 
other exhibitors utilized the diorama me- 
dium as a method of telling their stories to 
the public. 

In the construction of the dioramas on 
view at the Centennial, an immense amount 
of research was necessary on each _ indi- 
vidual piece. Every method of manufacture, 
every scenic spot or historical subject had 
to be studied thoroughly in order to present 
the story in an unquestionable manner. Many 
of the scenes required months of painstaking 
labor and the services of highly trained spe- 
cialists along the lines of painting, sculp- 
turing, wood-carving, architecture, mechan- 
ical training, and engineering. 





Window Thieves Steal 
Two Mink Coats 


Two mink coats, valued at $5,000. were 
stolen from a display window of the I. & S. 
Pogue Company, Cincinnati, last wee! The 
thieves used empty milk bottle cre cs 10 
smash a 30-foot glass. 
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DisPlay 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 

glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
mn about anything in the display line in 
.nich you are interested. If you do not find 
ur needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
te letter. we do not have the information 
u want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
urself of our service facilities without cost 
co obligation. This service includes an analysis 
o. any display problem. 


() Air Brushes 

L] Airpainting Equipment 
() Animated Signs 

( Artificial Flowers 

() Artificial Snow 

CL) Backgrounds 

(] Background Coverings 
_] Booths and Floats 

() Brushes and Pens 

CL) Cabinets—Revolving 
(] Card & Mat Board 

] Cardwriters’ Materials 
(] Color Lighting 

[_] Crepe Papers 

(] Cut-out Letters 

C] Cutting Machines 

() Decorative Papers 

C] Decalcomania 

CL) Display Furniture 

(J Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

CL] Drawing Boards 

C] Enlarging Projectors 
() Exhibit Displays 

(] Fabrics and Trimmings 
C) Fixtures 

CL) Flags and Banners 

CJ Foils 

(] Fountains 

{J Invisible Glass 

(] Lacquering Outfits 

C) Lamp Coloring 

O) Lighting—Equipment 
C] Lithographed Displays 
(] Mannequins 
Mouldings 

Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Paper Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastic and Composition Pieces 
Plushes and Velours 
Price Cards—Tickets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Reflectors 

Sale Banners 

Socks— Window 

Show Cards 

Show Card Supplies 
Show Cases 

Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass—Bronze 
Signs—Electric 
Sleeve Forms 

Stencil Outfits 

Stock Posters 

Store Designing 

Store Fronts 

Tackers 

Time Switches 
Turntables 

Valances 

Wall Board 

Window Drapes 
Window Lighting 
Wood Carvings 


() Do you wish a copy of their catalog? 
{}] Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
() Do you plan to build a store soon? 


MAIL TO 
The DISPLAY WORLD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Inventing New Products 
Is Hansen's Hobby 

Displaymen who are familiar with the 
Kling-Tite tacker invented and produced by 
A. Lz Hansen, president, A. L. Hansen Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, probably do 





A. L. Hansen 


not know that Hansen is also credited with 
the invention of more than one hundred de- 
vices used in different lines. But in spite 
of this fact much of his time is spent in the 
business of producing and distributing the 
tackers and staples for which he is best 
known in the display field. 

Started in the midst of the depression, 
Hansen’s tacker business has progressed so 
rapidly that now Kling-Tites are in use all 
over the world. One branch of the business 
is devoted to the production of the staples 
used in the tackers, a battery of automatic 
machines turning out staples in incredible 
numbers night and day. 





Carrata Secures Agency 
For Pierre Imans Line 


Well known throughout Europe, the Pierre 
Imans line of mannequins is being intro- 
duced throughout the entire United States by 
the Carrata Company, 1025 West Seventh 
street, Los Angeles, Calif. The western firm 
has been granted exclusive agency rights in 
the United States for this distinguished line 
of figures. 

The Carrata Company, according to Leo 
Weyman, also enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest factory, west of Chicago, 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
figures and forms, and carries the largest 
assortment of heads for millinery and other 
purposes in this country. Due to the loca- 
tion of the Carrata Company, a constant 
demand is made on it for special forms and 
figures to meet the demands of the extreme 
modes of the Hollywood stars. 





Lewis Announces 
New Catalogue 

Lewis Display Materials, Inc., 480 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York City, has issued a 
very comprehensive catalogue covering equip- 
ment for 1936 winter vacation displays. In- 
cluded in the long list of material available 
are attractive papier mache anchors, life- 
preservers, sea gulls, fish, and sea shells. 
Also offered is a wide variety of palms, 
bamboo sprays, etc. A separate section is 
devoted to display material for winter 
sportswear, 











OPPORTUNITY 


ASSOCIATES wanted who are ex- 
perienced in selling materials for 
Window and Store Decorations. 


We help you establish your own 
branch. You carry no stock. We 
ship direct to your customers. 


eLiberal Profits paid upon 
our acceptance of your 
orders. 

eGood territories still 
available. 

e@Active national market al- 
ready established. 


Write in detail stating: 
REFERENCES 
PRESENT CONNECTIONS 
EXPERIENCE 
Your reply will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. 


WORLD DISPLAY MART 
1265 Broadway New York City 














VALANCE 
With 
WINDOWPHANIE 


When you can get all 
the qualities needed in 
valances, for less money, you should get the 
facts about WINDOWPHANIE Valances. There 
are carved glass effects in a variety of attractive 
designs. Material is easy to apply. FREE: 
30 page illustrated catalogue and samples. 


D. W. MALZ, 65 Fifth Ave., New York City 














The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 
Combination Produets Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORE CITY 
“Actual Samples sent on request 











You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD tising cutouts er 
re EASELS counter merchan- 


dise displays. It 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 














For Special Sample Of- 
WRITE TODAY---NOW! fer on Deep Blue Mir- 
ror Plate Glass Display sign with raised % inch 
thick white Catalin letters. A surprise awaits you 
as to price, construction, etc. We have a completeiy 
equipped shop for the making of unusual raised 
letter display signs in wood, glass, plastics, and 
metal, also photographic cutouts on plywood up to 
20”x 30". Allow us to estimate on that next job. 


Addisy Display Sign Specialties 
64 West 23rd St. New York City 


ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 
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| Metal Mouldings | 


| Chrome, Brass and Copper, both plated | 
and solid, made in our own factory. 


Of course we have all the staple shapes, 
such as half rounds, ovals, flats, tubes, 
etc., but we also have many different and 
unusual shapes and designs. 


Our latest catalogue lists 75 stock shapes; 
write for your copy. 





We Specialize In Frames | 


For the Trade 


AMES METAL 


MOULDING CO., Inc. 


226 E. 144th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Matt Haven 9-7373 














THE FRAY SCHOOLS 


COURSES IN WINDOW AND STORE 
DISPLAY e SHOW CARD WRITING 
ADVERTISING COPY AND LAYOUT 
STYLING e COLOR e MERCHANDISING 


Personal Training @ Individual Advancement 
116 S. Michigan Blvd. @ Chicago @ Dept. DW 





THE PACKAGE AS AN AID 
TO IMPULSE SALES 


[Continued from page 13] 


ject to soilage and mark-down, it is possible 
actually to absorb the packaging cost—but 
even if this is not possible there is no con- 
stitutional restriction on the limits of the 
retail price, particularly for private brands. 


Let me tell you of an experience I had in 
Pittsburgh. One large store was handling a 
nationally known sheet, not packaged, and 
getting a certain price for it. 


Another large store down the street was 
handling exactly the same sheet packaged 
in transparent wrapping and getting 4 cents 
more for it. 


I asked the buyer of this second store, 
“How is it possible for you to sell the same 
sheet as so-and-so and yet get 4 cents 
more? Won't the customers complain?” 


He answered, “It’s the same sheet, but not 
the same item. This sheet is packaged for 
the consumer and ready to use. Our girls 
are instructed to bring this out to the cus- 
tomer. In a case of an extreme complaint, 
we have unpackaged sheets under the coun- 
ter to meet competition. So far, we have 
_had no complaints and we have had them 
on sale three days.” 


The question arises, “Which store sold 
the most sheets?” We learned from the 


manufacturer that the store offering the 
packaged sheet was the one that was doing 
the re-ordering. 








DISPLAY WORLD 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD—" 

[Continued from page 20] 
do not damage the material and thus in- 
crease its salvage value); sandpaper—used 
properly and generously we consider it an 
asset to any display department; paint for 
the background proper and the floor—we 
used Texolite, a casein paint which covers 
satisfactorily in one coat and thus saves tim? 
and material; finally, fabrics of ABC for the 
back panels and dresses. 

Note: the original plans were changed and 
four rear panels added in order to show 
more clearly that we were promoting fabrics 
and not dresses. There were a few cus- 
tomers who desired to buy the dresses; how- 
ever, this (the only weakness in the display, 
from our point of view) was reduced to a 
minimum by (1) the absence of price tickets 
on the dresses; (2) the forceful presence of 
the poster; (3) the back panels of the fabric, 
and (4) displaying the bolts of material from 
which the dresses were made. Material fur- 
nished by the local police department con- 
sisted of the safety flag, junior police badge, 
standard, and the bamboo pole. 

The total cost .of the material was ap- 
proximately $25. It is difficult to ascertain 
the sum accurately, since much of the mate- 
rial was salvaged from other displays. How- 
ever, figured as new material the cost would 
be about as given, including the dresses 
which were later sold at $1.94 each. The 
total cost of the completed display (includ- 
ing labor) was about $59. Again it is diffi- 
cult to estimate this figure definitely as dif- 
ferent members of the department worked on 
the display at various times. However, the 
labor hours amounted to approximately 
forty. 

The results of the display, as accurately 
ascertained as possible, were a gain of 21.05 
per cent in actual sales. This would seem 
to prove beyond question the value of a 
carefully conceived basic theme, a_ plan 
selected with thought for the purpose of the 
display, and construction in which economy 
and a consideration for the final effect to he 
achieved is given full attention. 


Johnson Expresses 
Appreciation 

In a letter dated November 13, R. O. “Bob” 
Johnson, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Display Men and display director for 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, ex- 
presses his appreciation to the board of 
directors of the International Association of 
Display Men for the selection of Chicago as 
the convention city for 1937. His letter 
follows: 

“To all members of the I. A. D. M.: 

“May I express my appreciation to the 
board of directors for voting the 1937 con- 
vention to Chicago? The Chicago club and 
I, as president, wish to announce to the 
entire membership and manufacturers our 
sincere desire to give a very outstanding 
convention. 

“We will incorporate educational talks, 
shorter meetings from 10:00 a. m. to 1:00 
ps m. daily, model windows outside of the 
convention hall (actual selling displays). I 
will be able to announce the complete 1937 
convention committee staff by January 1, 
1937, and also a tentative convention pro- 
gram. 

“Please accept my appreciation for the 
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coming support and help from you all, and 
also my congratulations to our president, 
Glee R. Stocker, and the managing director, 
Syl C. Rieser, for their splendid work in 
building our organization to the present high 
point of efficiency. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest to all interested in «ny 
branch of the convention’s activities, to send 
to me their suggestions for a greater ind 
better convention in 1937. 

“As convention chairman and Chicago «lub 
president, I hope to receive many suggestions 
from the entire club membership as to \ hat 
it wants in the 1937 convention in Chicigo. 
Thanking the DISPLAY WORLD, the }er- 
chant’s Record, and the staff of the I. A, 
D. M. official bulletin for their support in the 
past and in the future, I remain 

“Yours very truly, 
“Bob Johnsov.” 





R. T. Painter Joins 
Leopold Adler 

R. T. Painter, formerly with Lebeck 
Brothers, Nashville, Tenn. has joined 
Leopold Adler, Savannah, Ga., as display 
manager. 


New Shop To Use 
"Electric Eye" 

The display windows of the Palmer Dress 
Shops, Inc., new quarters have been fitted 
with the “electric eye,” to illumine displays 
between the hours after midnight. 
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DISPLAY 
PBERVICE 
DIRECTORY 
A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—A to Z Display Service, 513 W. 6th Ave. IOWA—Midwest Advertising, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Adv. Service, Tucson. KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 a : c : F 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 


Albany, Poughkeepsie. and Erie, Pa. 








NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 

CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York, and branch office, 
St.. los Angeles. and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 92 Central Ave., Newark, N. J., covers metropolitan New Jersey 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San area—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
Diego. displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet. “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc.. 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers, Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark. N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service. offering the finest type of window display installa- 
tions throughout the state. 











Cc J N Cc q N N A 4 | J NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L.. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 


and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 














WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 


and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pernsylvania. New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE| 


519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 


Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 343 Easton Ave. 






































CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service. 519 Main PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. A dependable service covering southern Ohio and north- Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern Kentucky. ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 

Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn. vice-president and sales 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare manager. 


Rad., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write I. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 








CODY, WYO.—IIleadquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 


catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
Montana and Wyoming. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 413 S. Third St. Covers RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Strest. 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 








HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Bldg. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
A modern service that satisfies its clients. Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 











POSTPAID 


This Complete and Thorough Text Will Help You 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS 


The WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL, by J. T. Chord, is 
a: distinct contribution to successful retail display prac- 
tice. The book is recognized as authoritative and has 
become the guide for many display managers—some of 
the best known and most successful. The book breaks 
down the subject of display into its very fundamentals, 
establishes definite principles, and then proceeds to show 
their application. It contains nearly 500 illustrations. 
It is substantially’ cloth bound, stamped in silver, and 
contains 240 pages, size 9x12. Write your.name:and 
address on the bottom of this page, attach $5.00, and 
mail to-DISPLAY WORLD. The WINDOW DISPLAY 
MANUAL will be sent you postpaid. Or send $7.00 
for the manual and one's year's subscription to DISPLAY 
WORLD, a cash saving of $1.00. If you are already 
a subscriber your subscription will be extended. (Foreign, 
$1.00 additional.) 








THE DISPLAY MANUAL'S 
THIRTY-TWO CHAPTERS 


As It Was in the Beginning 


The Responsibility for the 
Future 

Windows 

Window Construction 

Daylight Reflections 

Window Fixtures 

The Fixture Room 

Fixture Set-Ups 

Perspective 

Group Placement 

Height 

Balance 

Angles 

Grouping of the Fixtures 

The Set-Up Construction 

Unit Displays 


Readapting Displays 
Merchandise Accessories 
Fixture Accessories 

An Artistic Complex 
The Merchandise Message 
Installing the Display 
Contrast in Displays 
Using Colored Light 
Color in Displays 
Photographing Displays 
Dramatizing Displays 
Display Backgrounds 
Interior Displays 

Types of Show Cards 
Dealer Display Helps 
Prestige Displays 





DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohic 




















